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Over and Under the Rainbow 


A Photographing Adventure to the Rainbow Natural Bridge 
WILLARD D. MORGAN 


ORTHERN Arizona was having 
Ne a mild cloud-burst, with thunder- 
mM claps and lightning furnishing 
1 the thrills, while the rain shot to 
(| earth in torrents. The ruts in the 
road = moving waterways. Gullies 
were overflowing and the lightning increased. 
My wife and I had stopped the car in the 
middle of the road and waited to be washed 
to oblivion. We had heard so many wild stories 
about Arizona cloud-bursts that we now had 
visions of either sinking into the soft sand 
or being washed away to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Neither event happened, however. Indeed, 
we were greatly disappointed, for the rain 
stopped in another moment, as quickly as it 
began only twenty minutes before. 

We were on our way to climb to the top 
of the Rainbow Natural Bridge, alone, un- 
aided, and probably unsung, if we should 
slip to eternity. So far, we had been advised 
by every Indian trader from Cameron to In- 
scription Post that we were taking a big 
risk in hiking into the natural bridge country 
alone, unguided, and without the necessary 
outfit of pack mules. However, with every 
new warning we were only the more firmly 
decided to make the thirty-mile hiking trip 
into this little-traveled land beyond Navajo 
Mountain in Northern Arizona and Southern 
Utah. Two new Leica cameras constituted 
our complete photographic equipment for the 
adventure. 

The cloud-burst had temporarily stalled 
us, with nothing but a belt of soft mud to 
plow through for a road. We stopped for the 
sun to do its rapid drying act before going 
further. Near by I noticed a Navajo family 
of Indians furiously carrying woolly little 





lambs and goat kids to shelter and warm 
blankets. Two little Navajo children were 
warming some of the wet little creatures and 
enjoying the fun. I saw my picture possibili- 
ties at once and hurried over to the scene of 
lamb-gathering. 

A few moments of sign language and a 
flourishing of my Leica camera showed my 
intentions, and the Indians accepted a bag 
of walnuts in exchange. I made _ pictures 
rapidly at various distances, and a final 
close-up made at F/6.3 and 1/60-second with 
the Number 1 Yellow Filter finished one of 
the best set of pictures I have made in the 
Navajo country. Good Indian pictures 
usually come by chance through this part of 
the country, and when a chance occurs there 
is no time for delay. The cameras used stand- 
ard 35-millimeter motion-picture film, and we 
were able to make thirty-six double-frame 
pictures with one loading. Eight pictures can 
be made on each foot of film used; and at the 
rate of four cents per foot for the Eastman 
Panchromatic film, our picture-making possi- 
bilities were unlimited. 

As the road continued to dry, we were 
soon on our way to Rainbow Lodge, over 
forty miles away. The road might be termed 
a typical Wild West road, because of its 
promiscuousness in selecting, as a basis, solid 
rock ridges, sand dunes, or open sage-brush 
plains. In many places there was nothing but 
a white paint line over the rock surfaces to 
indicate the direction of the road. A _per- 
manent pavement, indeed! Picture possibili- 
ties just naturally turned up on every occa- 
sion. Near the road a Navajo woman was 
weaving a blanket, and we had to stop for 
some more pictures. 
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Early in the afternoon we reached Rain- 
bow Lodge, where we left the car and pre- 
pared for the three-day hike into the little- 
traveled country beyond Navajo Mountain. 
The Rainbow Bridge swings its great stone 
arch into the air just a little way over the 
Arizona line in Southern Utah. To see this 
beautiful arch one must either go in by pack 
mules or do what is rarely done—walk. Our 
main reason for hiking was to be free to 
stop or go wherever there were picture possi- 
bilities, and to experience the new scenes 


on the subject. Consequently, we were de- 
termined to set out and discover new picture 
angles for ourselves. 
Lieut Cameras SELECTED 

Before leaving Los Angeles for the Arizona 
trip, I purchased two Leica cameras and 
some of the special attachments for stereo 
and panorama work. I finally selected these 
two cameras because they offered the best 
solution for our work in getting pictures 
with the lightest possible equipment. During 





DOWN INTO CLIFF CANYON 


in this land without any distractions from 
“ornery” mules or a caravan of tourists. 
Although the Rainbow Natural Bridge has 
been known by white people since 1909, there 
was no road within one hundred miles of the 
place until about five years ago. The present 
road was then opened from Red Lake to 
Rainbow Lodge, both locations in Northern 
Arizona. From the Lodge to the Rainbow 
Bridge, or ““Nonnezoshe”’, as the Navajo In- 
dians call it, is a distance of fifteen miles 
over a narrow winding trail which extends 
over ridges and down into deep canyons. 
Before starting to this country, we had tried 
to find some information about the photo- 
graphic possibilities and experiences of 
others, but were unable to find any literature 


WILLARD D. MORGAN 


our numerous hikes off the main roads, it 
would have been impossible to carry larger 
cameras. While dangling in mid-air over a 
four-hundred-foot cliff above the Rainbow 
Bridge, I was mighty glad that my camera 
was a small one and easy to operate, other- 
wise my picture-making might have been 
greatly limited. All the pictures illustrating 
this article were made with our two Leica 
cameras and later enlarged to 5 x 8-inch 
prints from the original 1 x 114-inch nega- 
tives made on 35-millimeter motion-picture 
film. 

In our eagerness to be on the trail, we 
started out for the top of the Rainbow about 
six o'clock in the evening. My pack weighed 
about sixty pounds, and consisted of food, 
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one gallon of water, two blankets, rock-drill- 
ing tools and spikes, Leica camera and attach- 
ments, and one hundred feet of climbing 
rope. My wife carried a lighter pack of 
about twenty pounds and her Leica camera, 
which weighed one and one-half pounds, in- 
cluding enough extra film to make over 350 
Leica pictures. With such an outfit we swung 
into the trail and over the first ridge, to 
plunge into a deep canyon and then to climb 
up the opposite wall again. 

Darkness was soon obliterating the trail, 
and we could see only a few yards ahead 
as we descended or climbed out of one canyon 
after another during the first four miles. 
The only sounds in the night were our own 
footsteps and heavy breathing during the 
steep climbs out of the canyons. The night 
air filled our lungs, and we plunged through 
the darkness with all the zeal of adven- 
turers in a strange land. The trail suddenly 
dispersed itself over some bald rocks, and in 
spite of our searching we were unable to pick 
it up again. We made camp and waited for 
the morning light to reveal the mysteries of 
this silent land. 

A warm meal and two thin blankets 
stretched out on the loose gravel were our 
comforts of the nights. A pitch-soaked cedar 
stump furnished a steady flame long into 
the night, creating grotesque shadows over 
the rocks and side cliffs, which sent our 
imaginations into thoughts of mountain lions, 
Indians, and strange fantasies. Sleep came 
quickly, and the fire shadows went on danc- 
ing into the night. 


Into THE LaByRINTH oF CANYONS 


Daylight revealed a strange land of rock 
cliffs, deep canyons, low mesas, distant 
smooth convolutions which resembled the 
plaster models of brains which we used to 
study back in college days. However, every 
convolution represented a deep canyon, and 
the Rainbow Bridge was located far off in 
this maze of deviating lines now catching 
the first golden rays of the morning sun. 
The Leica cameras were now working over- 
time, as we stopped to photograph new for- 
mations and new lightings along the trail. 
Even the little bright-striped lizards didn’t 
escape the camera. One lizard picture was 
made within a foot and a half of the little 
yellow-striped creature. These early morning 
pictures were made between five and eight 
o'clock, at exposures ranging from F/3.4 at 





AN ARCH IN THE MAKING 
WILLARD D. MORGAN 


1/40-second for the early morning pictures, 
to F/6.3 at 1/40-second around eight o'clock, 
using DuPont Panchromatic motion-picture 
film. Later in the morning and during the 
brightest part of the day, the best pictures 
were made when using the Leica camera at 
F/9 and a speed of 1/60-second with the 
Number 1 Yellow Filter. We had extra film 
rolls enough to make over five hundred pic- 
tures, so there was no fear of running short 
of film. 

After a few hours of walking through the 
cool morning air, we came to the grandest 
panorama of all, at a point overlooking Cliff 
Canyon and all the distant canyons and 
ridges for miles upon miles into Arizona and 
Utah. From this point the trail drops 2,500 
feet in elevation into the canyon below, in 
less than a mile and a half. We plunged 
down the zigzagging path into Cliff Canyon. 
Already our packs were feeling twenty 
pounds heavier and our thirst was unquench- 
able. In the bottom of the canyon we found 
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ON TOP OF RAINBOW BRIDGE 
WILLARD D. MORGAN 


our first water during the eight miles of walk- 
ing. We flopped beside the water hole and 
drank deeply, in spite of countless water 
bugs, pollywogs, wigglers, and water slaters 
who were enjoying the water as much as we 
were. 

During the next two miles down the canyon 
we had to pick our way over a treacherous 
rock bed which seemed almost endless. How- 
ever, the great salmon-colored cliffs closed 
in and opened out before us as we went down 
this deep canyon like two small ants. I was 
using the Number 2 Yellow Filter and getting 
beautiful exposures on DuPont Panchromatic 
film, with my Leica set at F/9 and 1/40- 
second. My wife was using the Number 1 
Filter with Perutz Leica special film, with 
exposures around F/6.3 and 1/40-second. A 
few stereo pictures were also made during 
this part of the trip. 

On the side of the canyon where the trail 
turns out of Cliff Canyon to cross through 
Red Bud Pass into Bridge Canyon, there is 


a natural bridge in the making. This stone 
arch is a perfect example of nature’s method 
of creating its spectacular forms in solid 
rock. The best time for pictures of this arch 
formation is during the morning from nine to 
eleven o'clock, when the sun gives a better 
contrast to the sculptured lines of the canyon 
wall. We were fortunate in making all our 
pictures at this point about half-past nine in 
the morning. 

Red Bud Pass furnished us with another 
picture-making orgy, with towering cliffs 
nearly one thousand feet high and actually 
coming together at the base of the pass. I 
was able to furnish a few camera thrills by 
climbing up one stone wall for about forty 
feet and then straddling the pass by stepping 
across to a ledge on the opposite wall. Once 
through this narrow pass, we turned down 
Bridge Canyon. Wild flowers, trees, and 
flourishing shrubs were scattered along the 
‘anyon bottom among the rocks and up the 
sides. The hot sun was beating down on the 
rocks and reflecting its heat, until the open 
parts of the canyon were avoided when pos- 
sible. At such times there is the danger of 
developing a myopic contempt for picture- 
making. Good pictures may be seen on all 
sides, yet there is the desire to rush through 
and get to a particular destination without 
stopping for many of the best pictures. Later 
there is the usual self-chastisement for not 
having sense or will enough to stop for some 
of the pictures which would have been ex- 
tremely valuable to complete the full pic- 
torial story. 

With the Leica cameras we were surpris- 
ingly free of this myopia which is familiar to 
almost any picture-hunter. Instead of debat- 
ing in my mind whether I should stop for a 
certain view, I always made the picture im- 
mediately and went on, in search of new ones. 
All the usual thoughts of expense and short- 
age of film were eliminated with the outfit I 
had. Our motto was always—When in doubt, 
make the picture! 

Tue Rainsow ArcH 

After an exceedingly hot hike down 
through Bridge Canyon, we at last turned a 
huge bend in the canyon and saw the Rain- 
bow Arch for the first time. Fatigue, myopic 
thoughts, heavy packs, and sweating brows 
were quickly forgotten. We had seen the Rain- 
bow! It was all we had expected and more. 
The great stone arch towered over three hun- 
dred feet above us as we approached its base. 
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Majestic and silent, “‘Nonnezoshe’’, the Rain- 
bow Arch, had become a reality. Cameras 
and photographing were forgotten for the 
moment. We were enjoying one of the 
grandest forms of nature in the silence and 
solitude which is always associated with such 
remote places. The traffic-jammed city which 
we had left only two weeks before was en- 
tirely obliterated. “‘Nonnezoshe” commanded 
our imaginations. 


was joined to this buttress about fifty feet 
below, and furnished the only possible means 
of climbing out over the top of the Rainbow. 

The Arch looked very close and calm in the 
afternoon light. This strange mood seemed 
to steady our own muscles as we walked along 
the very edge of the cliff and looked for the 
best place to go over with the rope. One 
wrong step would have meant a generous fall 
of nearly four hundred feet to the canyon 





EVENING AT THE RAINBOW NATURAL BRIDGE 


We had reached the foot of the Rainbow, 
but the very top was still to be reached. After 
a generous rest in the shadow of the Arch, 
we were again on our way down the canyon, 
this time with the coil of rope, climbing tools, 
and Leica cameras only. About half a mile 
down the canyon there appeared a likely- 
looking ledge on the left of the steep-walled 
canyon, which offered the only possibility of 
gaining a position directly above one end of 
the Arch. After some tough climbing and fre- 
quent use of the rope, we were able to climb 
up the side wall to a point where it was 
fairly easy to walk back up the canyon to a 
huge buttress which overhung one end of the 
Rainbow Arch. 

Creeping to the edge of this solid sand- 
stone cliff, we enjoyed the thrill of looking 
straight down to the canyon bottom nearly 
four hundred feet below. The Rainbow Arch 
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floor. However, we felt as safe as two alley 
cats promenading along a backyard fence in 
the city. 

Over THE EpGE 

Tying the usual mountain-climbing knots 
in the rope, I placed the loops over my wife 
and lowered her over the cliff and down onto 
the narrow ledge below. I later discovered 
that her legs had been trembling and shaking 
beyond all self-control during the descent, 
and it was not until a firm position was 
reached on the narrow ledge below that she 
was able to regain control of her quaking 
limbs. A thrilling experience for any feminine 
picture-hunter ! 

Once on the ledge my partner gave a yell, 
and I knew that she was on firm footing’ and 
that I could slacken the rope. She now walked 
up over the top of the Rainbow Arch with 
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(Contact Prints from Leica negatives) 


ALONG THE RAINBOW BRIDGE TRAIL 


the rope still attached. At the very top we 
pulled the one-hundred-foot rope tight across 
the space from the arch to the buttress. Pic- 
tures were made from both angles. I had also 
made pictures of the descent on the rope with 
the Leica camera held in one hand, at the 
same time keeping a firm grip on the rope 
with my free fingers. These pictures were 
made at speeds of 1/100- and 1/200-second, 
although there was a still faster speed of 


1/500-second on the camera which could 
have been used if necessary. Exciting 
moments for any picture-hunter! Coming 
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back to the ledge again, I pulled my co- 
worker up to the top of the cliff. 

My turn came next for the experience of 
climbing and photographing on the very top 
of the Rainbow. I used one of the climbing 
spikes to anchor the rope, because my 
partner was not strong enough to hold my 
two hundred pounds over a four-hundred-foot 
cliff. After twenty minutes’ work with a %4- 
inch cement drill, I was able to make a hole 
in the hard sandstone dome of the buttress. 
I quickly hammered in one of the steel spikes 
and passed the rope through the iron ring. 
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Placing the rope loops over my body, I 
slowly walked backwards over the edge of 
the cliff as the rope slipped through the ring 
of the spike. To use a climbing rope under 
such conditions, it takes great faith to assure 
oneself that a tiny steel spike will actually 
hold during the strain. 

I went down the face of the cliff quite 
rapidly and reached the shallow edge in 
safety. After untying the rope, I started over 
the top of the Rainbow, with my Leica 
camera reloaded for thirty-six exposures and 
ready for action. I made many pictures from 
all angles, and continued over the arch as 
far down the other side as it was possible 
to go without a rope and more spikes. I looked 
down upon the graceful weathered sculptur- 
ings of the arched base. I was contented with 
making a final picture looking straight down 
the opposite side of the arch at a position 
about two hundred feet above the canyon 
floor. Several slips from broken handholds 
convinced me that I was not in the best of 
positions. The surface rock of the arch was 
soft in places and not reliable for firm hand 
and foot holds. 

Darkness was now coming very fast, and 
I wanted to get back down the canyon wall 
before the hand and foot holds became 
obliterated by the night. Our final pictures 
were made with the Leica cameras set at 
F/3.5 and one twentieth of a second, using 
the DuPont Panchromatic film, which has a 
very high speed. After climbing up the rope 
again, we were ready for the return trip to 
the bottom of the canyon. By using the rope 
it was possible to take some generous short 
cuts down the steepest parts of the sand- 
stone wall. The return trip took only about 
an hour. 

So far, during the trip, we had made over 
three hundred pictures with the Leica 
cameras. Every hiker’s outfit depends upon 
the use of the lightest equipment, conse- 
quently we were very fortunate in having 
such a light camera equipment; otherwise, it 
would have been almost impossible to obtain 
some of the pictures we now have. Each film 
roll took about thirty-six to forty pictures, 
and there were no double exposures because 
of a special mechanism on the camera to wind 
the film and set the shutter at the same time. 
While working in precarious positions, these 
features proved of exceptional value to us, 
because the picture-making was done so 
rapidly that there was little time for check- 


ing up on exposures. Later results were very 
satisfying, when I was able to make excellent 
5 x 8 and 8 x 11-inch enlargements from the 
little 1 x 144 Leica negatives. 

A warm meal eaten under the Rainbow 
Arch revived our tired muscles as the night 
closed in and seemed completely to obliterate 
the entire canyon. The huge arch above us 
was blending into the blackness of the night 
when we forgot everything and dreamed of 
the daytime thrills in climbing and picture- 
making. In the morning we were to return 
over the long fifteen-mile trail, but that night 
we slept with a deep satisfaction that we 
had succeeded in climbing to the very top of 
the Rainbow. 

[ It may not be the good fortune of most of 
us to enjoy photographic experiences such as 
the Morgans have described. Yet, who can 
help wishing that he, too, had been to the top 
of the Rainbow ?—Eprror. | 
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Genuine Imitation 


“A wIsE man’, remarked Machiavelli in his 
advice to Lorenzo Di Piero de Medici, ruler 
of Florence, “ought always to follow the 
paths beaten by great men, and to imitate 
those who have been supreme”. 

Sound advice, if so many did not mistake 
the coat for the man. Most imitation is copy- 
ing, an attempt to perform literally the acts 
and deeds of another. But this, as we so 
often see, ends in failure, until one may well 
consider putting all the past behind and start- 
ing out unhampered on new and untraveled 
roads. 

Yet, oddly enough, it is only those who do 
put the past behind and travel the new roads 
who really imitate. A little reflection shows 
the obvious truth of this paradox; for is 
that not genuine imitation of what great men 
have done—to build new things in new 
places ? 

And so reflection shows that true imitation 
is not copying, which—since circumstances 
ever alter—cannot solve the new conditions; 
but consists in imitating the spirit of great 
men. To be successful we must imitate their 
efforts to acquire knowledge; their courage to 
test that knowledge, and their patient labors 
to cultivate sound judgment and the ability 
to do things well. 

Contact. 
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First Steps in Autotype Printing 


(Courtesy of the Autotype Company, Ltd., London) 


=e Autotype carbon process is 
based upon the property pos- 
sessed by bichromated gelatine 
of becoming insoluble when ex- 
hee to the action of light. 
‘Gace tissue is paper coated by special 
machinery with a mixture of gelatine and 
pigment. It is sensitised with a solution of 
bichromate of potash, and exposed to light 
under a photographic negative. 

Wherever the light has free action, such as 
through the clear glass portions of the nega- 
tive forming the shadows, much of the pig- 
mented gelatine is rendered completely in- 
soluble. In the portions forming the half- 
tones the action is only partial, while in the 
dense parts of the negative, representing 
highlights in the positive, the pigmented film 
is almost entirely protected from the light’s 
action and remains soluble. 

After exposure, the tissue is mounted on 
transfer paper and “developed” in warm 
water. It is then found that the soluble por- 
tions of the film can be dissolved away, and 
a positive picture is formed having all the 
gradations of the original negative built up 
in pigmental gelatine. The pigments employed 
may be extremely varied, and thus a con- 
siderable range of color-effect is obtainable. 





MeEtuHops oF SENSITISING 


Before the tissue can be printed, it must 
first of all be made light-sensitive by im- 
mersing it in a bath containing bichromate of 
potassium, or, more conveniently, sensitising 
with Autotype Spirit Sensitiser. This sensi- 
tiser should be used as follows: 

Pour a small quantity of the sensitiser into 
a shallow dish or saucer, to the depth of 
about an eighth of an inch. Use a pad made 
from the piece of flannelette supplied, dip it 
in the solution, and apply lightly to the face 
of the tissue, which should be laid down on 
a clean piece of paper. 

The solution must be evenly distributed, 
by rapidly passing the pad first lengthwise 
and then crosswise over the tissue. Re-dip the 
pad in the solution as required, to keep it 
moderately wet; if too dry, marks may be 
caused; if too wet, uneven absorption may 
occur. The brush should be used with a light 
movement, something between an ordinary 
brush and a squeegee. 


After treating three or four pieces of tissue, 
the first one will be surface dry and can have 
a second application. This will help to in- 
crease the sensitiveness. When finished, care- 
fully wash the flannelette for future use. Any 
surplus solution should be thrown away and 
not returned to the bottle. 

Drying takes place by suspending the 
tissue in a warm room or cupboard away from 
the light. In the evening it may be dried 
safely in an ordinary artificially-lit room, 
provided it is not placed too close to the 
source of light. 

When completely dry, the tissue may be 
stored in the usual way and will keep for 
about a month in one of the Autotype storage 
boxes. After this period, or if the sensitive 
tissue is stored in a damp place for three 
or four days, it will become insoluble. Sensi- 
tising may also be carried out by complete 
immersion for two minutes in the spirit sensi- 
tiser, as described below. 

The bottle should be kept in a warm place. 

If spirit sensitiser is not used, the tissue 
can be sensitised as follows: 

Dissolve 50 grams of pure potassium bi- 
chromate in 1000 cubic centimeters of water. 
A convenient way to do this is to place the 
bichromate in a piece of butter muslin, 
screwed up to form a sort of bag. Next take 
an earthenware jug and pour into it a pint 
of hot water. Attach the bag of bichromate 
to a piece of string, so that it hangs in the 
water, and tie the other end of the string to 
a piece of wood laid over the top of the jug. 

Solution very quickly takes place. When 
cold, pour into a bottle and label “Five per 
cent. stock solution”. When sensitising tissue 
for printing from negatives with plenty of 
vigor and strong contrasts, the solution may 
be used at full strength. With negatives of 
thin quality and lacking in density, it is 
recommended to use the sensitiser diluted 
with an equal quantity of cold water. 

Before using, filter through fine muslin or 
cotton and pour as much as is required into 
a tin or earthenware dish. Next, immerse a 
piece of the tissue face downwards, taking 
care to avoid air-bubbles, removing any that 
may cling to the back of the tissue. Then 
turn the tissue over and do the same to the 
front. 

Keep the solution moving, and after two 
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minutes remove the tissue and place face 
downwards on a sheet of glass; then pass a 
squeegee over the back to remove surplus 
solution. After this, the tissue should be hung 
on a wooden lath to dry, which may be 
effected by drawing pins; or a convenient 
plan is to have American clips fixed to the 
lath, which will just catch one edge of the 
tissue. 

The room should be darkened or provided 
with yellow blinds. Drying should be com- 
pleted between three to four hours, after 
which the tissue must be placed in a storage 
container. 

ExposING THE TIssuE 

Any ordinary printing frame will serve, 
and the tissue is placed in contact with the 
film of the negative, which should be of good 
density and bright quality. A piece of india- 
rubber cloth or American cloth should be 
placed at the back of the tissue as a pre- 
caution against damp. 

As the appearance of the tissue undergoes 
no change during printing, it is necessary to 
judge the exposure by means of an instru- 
ment termed an actinometer. This is exposed 
to light at the same time as the printing frame 
containing the negative and sensitive tissue. 

The actinometer, included in the Com- 
pany’s Trial Set, is known as the “Disc”, 
and consists of a small circular box, in the 
upper portion of which appears a half-circle 
of chocolate-colored paper, called the stand- 
ard “tint”. 

In the center of this “tint” is a small cir- 
cular opening, under which a piece of sensi- 
tive albumenised or P. O. P. paper is placed. 

On exposing the actinometer to daylight, 
the paper under the opening gradually dis- 
colors, and soon matches the tone of the 
standard “tint”. When this is the case, one 
“tint” is said to have been recorded. 

It will thus be seen that a “tint” is prac- 
tically a unit of exposure. A slight turn of the 
actinometer lid will cover the printed “tint” 
and reveal a fresh portion of the sensitive 
paper, ready for printing another “tint” or 
unit. 

The number of “tints” required during the 
printing of a negative will depend upon its 
destiny. For a thin negative one “tint”? may 
suffice; for one of medium density two will be 
needed, and for denser negatives three or 
four may be given. 

The actinometer “tint” is the sole reliable 
guide. The action of the light, be it strong 


or weak, affects actinometer and _ tissue 
equally, the only difference being that in a 
good light the “tints” are made rapidly and in 
a bad light slowly, and the tissue also prints 
quickly or slowly accordingly. 

There are four other varieties of actin- 
ometers, all working on a similar principle, 
but modified in form. 

In developing the print, one can at once 
judge if correct exposure has been given, 
and the number of “tints’’ should then be 
marked on the edge of the negative for future 
reference. This will not only be a standard 
for the particular negative used, but also for 
negatives of a similar density, exposure for 
other negatives being decided by comparison. 

The negative to be printed from should be 
provided with what is known as a “safe edge’. 
This consists of an opaque border about one- 
eighth to one-quarter inch wide, and prevents 
the tissue breaking up at the edges of the 
prints in development. 

The border may be either on the glass or 
film side, as required. The latter is necessary 
to give clean square edges to the prints. A 
mask of opaque paper placed on the negative 
serves the purpose of a safe edge, or, if the 
shapes do not happen to suit, strips may be 
cut from the masks and placed at the edges, 
as required. 

DEVELOPMENT 

When the exposure is judged to be suffi- 
cient, the tissue is removed from the printing 
frame and placed in a basin or tin dish three 
parts filled with cold water, temperature not 
over 60 degrees Fahrenheit. A piece of single 
transfer paper is immersed at the same time. 

No darkroom is necessary, as once the 
tissue has been immersed in the cold water 
it is no longer affected by light. 

Air bubbles should be removed by carefully 
passing the hand over front and back of 
tissue and transfer paper. 

As soon as it is placed into the water the 
tissue will begin to curl up. Keep it moving 
about, and immediately before it becomes 
quite limp bring the pigmented surface in 
contact with the coated side of the transfer 
paper, and lift both from the water together. 

Then lay them on a sheet of glass or some 
flat rigid material—tissue uppermost, and 
remove the excess of water at once with the 
squeegee. Three or four strokes in different 
directions, with moderate pressure, will 
suffice. 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE PRODUCTION OF AN AUTOTYPE 
CARBON PHOTOGRAPH 


A—The Coated Surface of 
Exposed Carbon Tissue (Pig- 
mented Gelatine) 

B—Single Transfer Paper 

C—Soak A and B in cold 
water 60-65°, bring coated 
surfaces together in contact 
and squeegee. Bring into con- 
tact just before the tissue be- 
comes quite limp 

D—Place the adherent tis- 
sue and transfer paper be- 
tween blotting paper for 15 
minutes. Next immerse in 
warm water 100°, until the 
coloured gelatine begins to 
ooze out at the edges. 





E—Strip off the Tissue back- 
ing paper and throw it away 
F—A dark mass of coloured 
gelatine is left on the transfer 
paper. This remains in the 
warm water and the gelatine 
surface is splashed over until 
the picture gradually makes 
its appearance 
H—Continue until 
completed 
I—The picture is now 
placed in an alum bath (five 
per cent.) to harden the film 
and discharge the bichromate 
sensitising salt. A rinse in cold 
water completes the operation 





The adherent tissue and transfer are now 
placed between blotting boards for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. 

Note—Rough-surfaced transfer paper 
should be soaked longer, before squeegeeing, 
than is required for smooth paper, and the 
adhering tissue and transfer paper should 
be left between blotting boards for at least 
twenty minutes before developing. 

The next step is the actual development, 
conducted as follows: 

The developing dish, consisting of a deep 
tin tray or basin, should be about three parts 
filled with warm water (temperature 100 de- 
grees to 105 degrees Fahrenheit), and the 
adherent tissue and transfer paper are im- 
mersed therein. 

As soon as the warm water has softened 
the gelatine, which is shown by its beginning 
to ooze out from the edges of the picture, skin 
off the paper upon which the pigmented gela- 


tine was coated and throw it away. Then 
wash away the soluble gelatine, in which the 
picture is buried, by gently splashing water 
on it with the hand; in a few seconds the 
picture will begin to appear, and in a very 
brief space will be fully developed. The de- 
velopment is stopped by placing it in another 
tin containing cold water. Do not touch the 
surface of the print with the fingers. 

The development of the Autotype picture 
is considerably under control; for instance, 
an over-printed picture can be much reduced 
in depth by the employment of hotter water 
or longer development; and heavy shadows 
may be lightened by gently pouring upon 
them hot water from a jug. It is well to keep 
a supply of hot water handy to add to the 
developing water as it becomes cooler. In 
like manner under-printed pictures can be 
saved frequently by careful development in 
cooler water, and artistic effects can often be 
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obtained by a judicious treatment of the pic- 
ture in the developing tank. 

To Alum—This is to discharge thoroughly 
the bichromate stain. The print is taken from 
the cold water, and placed in a porcelain or 
enameled dish (but not tinned iron), contain- 
ing a 5 per cent. solution of alum, for ten 
minutes. A final rinse in cold water completes 
it, and it may be hung up to dry—a finished 
picture. 

(A) Supports Other Than Paper. The 
prints can also be developed directly on 
such supports as glass, opal glass, aluminium, 
celluloid, and other non-porous substances. 

The process described in the foregoing 
pages is known as “single transfer’’, and is 
the one at which the beginner is recommended 
first of all to try his hand. It may be ob- 
jected that single transfer necessarily entails 
reversal of picture as regards right and left. 
This is perfectly true, but the drawback is 
not so great as it at first sight appears. With 
many purely pictorial subjects, right and left 
are of no consequence. The same applies to 
a large number of portraits. 

With purely topographical views the re- 
versal is, of course, a serious—in fact, a fatal 
—ob jection. 

Nowadays, however, many photographers 
work with films, and negatives of this char- 
acter may be printed through the celluloid 
without any material loss of definition, yield- 
ing single transfer pictures the right way 
about. 

The Double Transfer Process is a modifica- 
tion introduced to meet the difficulty when 
from one cause or another single transfer 
will not satisfy requirements. 

(B) This is done by developing upon a 
“temporary support”, on which the picture 
is reversed, and transferring to a “final sup- 
port’”—thus bringing the picture the right 
way around. 

The exposed tissue is, after immersion in 
cold water, squeegeed onto the temporary 
support paper and then developed as in the 
single transfer process. 

The “temporary supports” usually em- 
ployed are: 

1. Flexible Temporary Support, a stout, 
hard paper, specially prepared with in- 
soluble gelatine and shellac. 

2. Matt Surface Opal Glass. 

The first of these yields prints with deli- 
cate glazed surfaces. The opal gives a beauti- 
ful matt surface. 


Both these supports must be prepared 
with waxing solution, in order to prevent 
permanent adherence of the prints. The solu- 
tion. which may be procured from the Auto- 
type Company, is used in the following 
manner: 

A few drops are poured on the face of the 
support, and rubbed over the surface with a 
pad of flannelette. After treating one piece, 
place it on one side, and proceed with two or 
three more. Then take the first and lightly 
polish with a dry pad, using a circular motion 
and avoiding streaks. 

It is best to prepare the supports an hour 
or two before required for use, in order that 
the solvent may have completely dried. 

After the prints on the temporary support 
have been developed, alumed, and _ finally 
washed, they are—like single transfer prints 
—hung up to dry, and are then ready for the 
final transfer. 

The material used for the next transfer is 
known as “final support’. It is cut a little 
larger than the print to be transferred and 
placed in cold water for about an hour before 
being required for use. 

Place the prints on the temporary sup- 
ports in a dish of cold water until the sup- 
port is quite limp. A piece of the final sup- 
port is now removed from the cold water and 
placed in warm water, until the surface feels 
slimy; then bring the surface carefully into 
contact with the picture, avoiding bubbles. 
Lift the adherent pieces out together, place 
on a glass slap or other smooth, rigid sur- 
face—final support uppermost, and lightly 
squeegee. 

When in perfect contact hang up to dry. 
This may take some hours, but when perfectly 
dry the final support can be stripped off with 
the print firmly adhering to it. The temporary 
support can be used repeatedly, only requir- 
ing re-waxing on each occasion. 

From the description of the single and 
double transfer processes it will be seen that 
the operations involved are all of the simplest 
character, and, if conducted with reasonable 
care, success should be immediate. 


Causes oF FaiturE witH SINGLE TRANSFER 

Lack of Adhesion of Exposed Tissue to 
Transfer Paper Shown in Development. 
(1) Over-soaking of the tissue before mount- 
ing. (2) Too short a time allowed between 
mounting and developing. 
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Blisters in Development. Air or solid par- 
ticles enclosed between the surfaces in mount- 
ing, aggravated by the use of too hot water. 

Shiny Specks on Rough Papers. Due to air 
being enclosed between the surfaces in mount- 
ing. Soak the transfer paper for half an hour 
in hot water of 100 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
when quite limp return to cold water and 
proceed with the mounting. 


Causes oF FarturE 1N DouBLe TRANSFER 

In addition to those mentioned, the follow- 
ing may be met with in double transfer: 

The Film Washing Up in Development. 
The support has been used too soon after 
waxing, or has been waxed too heavily. The 
waxing can, if desired, be done the day before 
the support is wanted for use. This renders 
failure under this heading impossible. The 
developing water should not be much over 
100 degrees Fahrenheit, and prolonged de- 
velopment of dark prints is inadmissible. 

The Film Peeling Off the Support. (1) Dry- 
ing done too rapidly; it must be spontaneous, 
both before and after the application of the 
final transfer paper. (2) Upon stripping, 
parts only of the print come away with the 
transfer paper. This is caused by the final 
support not being in proper condition. By 
varefully carrying out the instructions, no 
failure need be feared. (3) Take care that 
the print is quite dry before stripping is 
attempted. Shiny specks showing most at the 
junctions of light and shadow, easily seen 
when looked at obliquely. Remedy as (2). 


Hints 


See that the pads of indiarubber or Ameri- 
‘an cloth used in the printing frames are 
perfectly dry. Damp pads injuriously affect 
the tissue, and cause it to become insoluble. 

To make the image perfectly secure on 
such substances as glass or celluloid, a sub- 
stratum is recommended, prepared as fol- 
lows: A 21% per cent. (i.e., 14 oz. to the 
pint) solution of Nelson’s No. 1 Gelatine, add 
10 grains Bichromate of Potash. Coat the 
glass and dry in daylight. The glasses may 
be prepared several days before required for 
use, and do not deteriorate by keeping. The 
development is precisely similar to the single 
transfer process on paper. Glasses ready 
coated are supplied by the Autotype 
Company. 


MountTING THE Tissue BEFORE 
DEVELOPMENT 

With novices in carbon printing the most 
prevalent cause of failure is oversoaking the 
printed tissue at the “mounting” stage before 
development. Gelatine is a substance greatly 
affected by atmospheric conditions, and the 
time required for tissue to assume the proper 
limp state in which it is squeegeed to the 
transfer paper varies considerably. In dry, 
frosty weather, tissue becomes quite hard and 
brittle and may need soaking for two or three 
minutes, whereas, during warm, wet weather, 
it will be found to be comparatively limp 
when taken from the printing frame—in 
this case just plunging the tissue in cold 
water and withdrawing it almost immediately 
is quite sufficient. In the summer time the so- 
called cold water is almost invariably tepid, 
or, at all events, several degrees warmer than 
in the winter. A certain amount of judgment 
must, therefore, be exercised. Tissue which 
has absorbed too much water at the mounting 
stage will not adhere properly. 


el 
Try Something New 

To gain a true humbleness followed by a 
real feeling of satisfaction, attempt learning 
this summer something that you have never 
before tried and which you are sure is too 
difficult for you or to which you feel you are 
not particularly well adapted. The mistakes 
you make in learning this new accomplish- 
ment, be it swimming a new stroke, dabbling 
at one of the arts, a foreign language, or 
some new phase of your business, will re- 
move any strains of the self-conceit you may 
have accumulated from your success in your 
chosen field. But the ultimate satisfaction 
that comes from conquering yourself and 
your natural inhibitions toward the difficult 
and unfamiliar are well worth any tem- 
porary humiliation. Oddly enough, such satis- 
faction is not conceit, for you have had that 
knocked out first, but is, rather, the genuine 
pleasure and gratification of a new achieve- 
ment. Incidentally, your new knowledge will 
bring a greater appreciation for others who 
can still do this new thing better than you. 
But most important of all, you will have 
added to your knowledge an entirely new 
series of experiences. And versatility of mind 
as well as of body commands a high price 
in any market place. 
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Flashlight Photography Simplified 


FRANK O’BEIRNE 


=JOO often when new ideas come 
forth in photography, the am- 
passes them by, either 
from ignorance of the simplified 
procedure which their use entails 





or a belief that they are too expensive to be 
practicable for any but the very advanced 





FIGURE 1 FRANK O’BEIRNE 


worker. Flashlight pictures are an old story 
to the advanced photographer, but present 
new interests to camera enthusiasts who, 
tired of snapping groups and scenes around 
the home and on vacations, would otherwise 
place their cameras on the shelf for an in- 
definite period. 

Many things, however, deter the new- 
comer to this field unless he be so fortunate 
as to be allied with some more advanced 
friend or one of the numerous and extremely 
valuable camera clubs. To begin with, he 
reads in the various photographic magazines 
of flashpowders, flashsheets, magnesium- 
strips, flash-pistols, and flashholders. He 


wonders which would suit his purpose and 
his means and how safe it would be in his 
inexperienced hands. 





The Photoflash bulb has lately appeared 
upon the market, dispelling all of these bogies 
at one sweep and simplifying amazingly the 
making of flashlight photographs by amateur 
and professional alike. Still the amateur holds 
back! A tripod remains a necessity, with an 
expensive reflector and a means of furnish- 
ing an electric current to the bulb required. 

An outfit similar to that described below, 
which may be attached or removed in a few 
seconds, was originated by J. M. F. Haase, 
then chief photographer, U. S. Navy, for use 
on a Graflex camera. It might be readily 
adapted, however, to many other types of 
camera, depending on their owner’s ingenuity. 
Such outfits would be unquestionably an 
asset to the press photographer and to the 
amateur who wants something a little differ- 
ent. With the assistance of Mr. Haase, the 
writer constructed the simple attachment 
shown in Figure No. 1, at a cost of less than 
one dollar. Tripods and trailing wires are 
done away with, opening up innumerable op- 
portunities for greater pleasure—and profit— 
with the camera. 

The following simple items are required: 

1 Mounting board 

1 Wall type lamp socket and bolts 

1 Metal reflecting surface 

1 Flashlight battery 

2 Metal strips and screws for hanging board 

on hook 

2 Metal strips and tacks for securing battery 


Reflacter id 
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FIGURE 3 


1 Plunger contactor 
1 Small fiber block 
1 


Ground terminal 

2 Feet single lamp cord 

The mounting board is cut slightly smaller 
than the front of the hood, and two metal 
strips are screwed to the top and bent over. 
The socket is bolted on near the top of the 
board and any rounded bright surtace, for 
use as a reflector, fitted to the socket. The 
reflector pictured was an aluminum hot dish 
cover about six inches in diameter, costing 
thirty cents! The hole was reamed out to 
accommodate the base of a photo-flash bulb 
before attaching the reflector, by means of 
small extension clips riveted to it, to the hold- 
down bolts of the socket. A flat type 414-volt 
flashlight battery was fastened beneath the 
socket by small strips of tin. 

The plunger contactor was recovered from 
the socket of an old automobile headlight 
and mounted in a small piece of fiber, cut 
down and filed to fit the cut-away corner of 
the side plate of the camera, and secured 
to the camera body by three small wood 
screws. The plunger is a tight fit in a hole 
drilled in the fiber and so placed that the 
lever of the shutter mechanism has about 
1/16-inch travel before contact is made. The 
ground terminal may be a spring clip soldered 
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on the side plate or a dry cell terminal with 
a strip of zine attached, the latter being bent 
and slipped under the side plate after a 
corner screw was removed, the screw then 
being replaced to hold the terminal firmly in 
place. Wiring is from ground terminal to 
battery to socket and to plunger, with con- 
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FIGURE 5 


tact at the plunger completing the circuit. 
Wires were soldered to battery terminals. 
If desired, coils of wire can be used for the 


camera connections, so that the board may 
be held a short distance from the lens for 
other than flat lighting effects. 

In operation, the curtain aperture is set 
on “0”, or open, with tension 3 or 4. Upon 


actuating the shutter-release the mirror 
moves upward and, just clear of the lens, 
contact is made, setting off the fiftieth of a 
second flash. This is followed immediately 
by a closing of the shutter when the mirror 
reaches the top of its movement. Thus the 
film is exposed for approximately one-fifth 
of a second, during which time the flash 
occurs, 

Stop I'/11 was found to be best for average 
use, giving clear, well-defined negatives for 
distances of eight to twelve feet with medium 
colors. For closer distances or lighter colors 
the lens may be stopped down to F/16; but 
for distances up to fifteen feet—approxi- 
mately the maximum range with one bulb— 
or dark subjects, F/8 may be used. Figures 
3, 4, and 5 were made on Eastman Portrait 
Panchromatic cut film, Figure 5 being an 
earlier experiment on the same brand Com- 
mercial Panchromatic. The writer is now try- 
ing Eastman Super-Speed Panchromatic and 
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Verichrome film packs with their possibilities 
of yet smaller stops. 

The accompanying illustrations are ex- 
amples of the adaptability of this outfit to 
meet various conditions of light or no light 
at all. Shades need not be drawn over win- 
dows by day, nor artificial lights extinguished 
by night. The fact that the camera carrying 
the attachment is hand-held makes exposures 
indoors as simple as those outside. All photo- 
graphs shown were made with the 314 by 414 
Auto Graflex shown in figure. 

Figure 3 depicts naval aviators during 
their leisure hours in the wardroom of the 
U.S.S. Saratoga. No outside light. Exposure 
was made at F/8 on account of the dark 
uniforms and furniture. 

Figure 4 was made indoors, with a slight 
amount of daylight from a window behind 
the camera at F/11. A better negative would 
have been obtained, perhaps, at F/16. Out of 
a number of such baby pictures, none showed 
staring, blinking eyes or convulsive move- 
ments from the flash, as the shutter is closed 
and the record made before the sitter be- 
comes aware of it. 

Figure 5 shows an officer seated in his 
stateroom aboard the U.S.S. Saratoga. Stop 
F/9 was used. 
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MAIN ENTRANCE TO CAVE 
PIPE ORGAN AND BISHOP’S PULPIT ARTHUR PALME 











Cave Man Experience 





ARTHUR PALME 


UR 1930 vacation trip brought 
us past a place where a famous 
‘savern is situated deep down 
under ground. Here, I thought, 
was an opportunity to get an 
unusual subject before the lens of my camera. 
During the ten-odd years that I have been 








OLD WITCH’S FACE 


ARTHUR PALME 


reading Puoto-Era, I do not remember hav- 
ing even seen an article on cave photography. 

[ Doubtless Dr. Palme has forgotten the 
article, “Photographing the Diamond Cave, 
Ozark Mountains’, which appeared in the 
August, 1922, issue——Ep1ror. | 





On the other hand, there are a large num- 
ber of caverns in America which are well ad- 
vertised and well patronised. Many an ama- 
teur may, therefore, have occasion to visit one 
of these caves, and I thought that my ex- 
perience might perhaps be of some value. 

As a rule, a permit will have to be obtained 





first to make pictures in a cave. If it is made 
clear to the management that the pictures are 
to be used for personal record or for a 
write-up in a paper, no objections will be 
made, particularly if a written request is 
sent in by mail and a date is arranged for. 

To acquaint myself with the outstanding 
features of the cave, I made first a regular 
visitor's trip through it, listened carefully 
to what the guide had to say, and made some 
notes of worth-while pictures. Arrangements 
were made to revisit the cave that night after 
the last group of visitors had departed. 

The entire cave, with its two miles of under- 
ground passages, was fairly well lighted with 
innumerable electric lights placed cleverly in 
such a way as to be invisible, giving only 
indirect illumination. Two methods of photo- 
graphing could have been chosen, either the 
existing lighting augmented by carefully 
placed and simultaneously fired flashlights, 
or the installed illumination plus a power- 
ful floodlight to help out. Properly done, 





THE INVERTED VILLAGE 


ARTHUR PALME 
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TOWER OF PISA 


ARTHUR PALME 


either method would have given good results. 
Since the second method is simpler, I have 
used it in my case. The management gave me 
the assistance of two electricians; one of 
them had a 500-watt floodlight, the other a 
1000-watt floodlight, with some 100 feet of 
cable attached to each. These two light- 
sources we juggled around, hiding them 
behind protruding rocks, to get the most 
pleasing lighting. While the men were mov- 
ing the lights, I watched the groundglass until 
conditions were satisfactory. My camera was 
a Speed Graphic, size 314 by 414 inches, with 
an F/4.5 Tessar lens, and I used panchro- 
matic cut films. The latter I thought neces- 
sary because many of the sunken lights were 
of many-colored hues. 

I would have been at a total loss to guess 
the right exposure; but my exposure meter, 
the Drem Justophot, came to my assistance, 
and after several readings I calculated an 
average of F/8 and three minutes. All the 
accompanying pictures were made with about 
these data. 

The atmosphere in the cave was very 
humid, which caused the lens to become 


gradually coated with water-fog (steam). 
This made it necessary to subdivide each 
exposure into several partial exposures, be- 
tween which the lens was wiped clean. The 
camera was, of course, placed on a sturdy 
tripod of the Triax type. 

Although the pictures obtained represent 
actuality fairly well, I believe that vastly 
superior records could be obtained with a 
stereoscopic camera. The perspective and the 
weird aspect of some of these scenes could 
be brought out beautifully for individual ob- 
servation in that old-fashioned parlor article 
—the stereoscope. The views illustrating this 
article were made at Howe Caverns in the 
State of New York. 


& 


At. higher motives, ideals, conceptions, 
sentiments in a man are of no account if 
they do not come forward to strengthen him 
for the better discharge of the duties which 
devolve upon him in the ordinary affairs of 
life. 

Henry Warp BeEEcHER. 
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E term “club” is not new, but 
its having a place in the cur- 
riculum during the school day is 
an endeavor on the part of edu- 
cational schedule makers of the 
present generation. The shortening of the 
day’s work, as well as the present trend of 
probably decreasing the length of the work- 
aday week, is creating a greater amount of 
leisure. What to do with this leisure must 
be the interest of all. If it is the interest of 
all, it should have a plan. Commercial agen- 
cies are eager to capitalise, and often with- 
out supervision. 

One of the many tasks of school authori- 
ties in their daily contacts with our junior 
citizens undoubtedly is to train them for in- 
dustry and citizenship. Inasmuch as the time 
given for leisure is lengthening as the period 
of industry is shortening, it is a civic problem 
how to direct its use. Since it is a civic com- 
munity problem, a place is found in the cur- 
riculum for the training of our school popu- 
lation under the guidance of a full-time well- 
trained director of extra-curricular activities. 
The director of extra-curricular activities 
canvasses the faculty members for sugges- 
tions as to preference of club sponsorships. 
The pupils make choices, which are limited. 

A teacher suggested a “Know Your Com- 
munity” program, and the director of activi- 
ties countered with the “Camera Club” idea. 
When the choices for clubs were made, 
it was necessary to create two divisions of 
the photographic clubs, due to the fact that 
more than ninety pupils applied for member- 
ship this semester. (The club has been in 
existence for several semesters.) Rivalry 
sprang up at once. 

The explanation of the camera and how 
it works by a senior member to a novice, and 
the questions of the novice, are always quite 
interesting. In case of some dispute, especially 
when many desire to help, the sponsor acts 
as mediator and umpire. 

Occasionally a pupil has the ability to see 
good subjects. This is undoubtedly as diffi- 
cult a problem as the camera enthusiast has 
to solve. The club members suggest subjects— 
usually groups of their own number, at first. 
Those who have had previous club training 
take charge of small groups, and then the 
practical operations are about to begin. Those 





Leisure Time and the.Camera 
CHARLES R. YOUNG 


in charge direct the beginners how to locate 
the image, how to hold the camera, and how 
to make the picture with the camera before 
the film is inserted. Then the film is inserted 
and actual pictures are made. Each group 
makes its own arrangements of subjects. 

At their group-scheduled time, the one in 
charge takes his representatives to the photo- 
graphic laboratory and develops the several 
rolls, using the time-and-temperature method. 
The following day the films are printed. All 
pictures are brought to the sponsor, and the 
group reasons out its errors and difficulties. 
Unusual pictures are retained for club dis- 
cussion—if poor, why and possible remedies; 
if exceptionally good, how accomplished. 

“How to Make Good Pictures’’, published 
by the Eastman Kodak Company, soon be- 
comes a volume of interest to many club 
members. 

Christmas cards were made by many mem- 
bers. Those cards contained scenes of family 
groups, babies, approaches to homes, land- 
scapes, and so on. Some had appropriate 
verses printed on their cards after having 
finished them, while others made masks from 
their own copies, especially if they were ar- 
tistically inclined. When a display of the 
cards was made, practical club programs en- 
sued, and, needless to say, interest ran high. 

Birthday cards are made in much the same 
way, the difference occurring principally in 
the subjects. 

The Easter cards were their most recent 
endeavor, and the display of each club was 
very interesting, as each tried to surpass the 
other. 

Exceptional pictures are enlarged and quite 
often tinted with transparent water or oil 
colors. 

During the month of September, 1930, 
the photographic clubs—the Camera Club 
and the Kodak Club—held a picnic jointly 
at a local park. Here the sponsor had quite 
a busy day. Some groups were making snaps 
of waterfalls, others pictures of buffaloes and 
their calves, and other animals, while yet 
another group was attempting to make action 
pictures of tennis, mush-ball, races, and so 
on. Questions were constantly put to one an- 
other and to the sponsor. Although some films 
were not very successful, it was a very profit- 
able day. It is time for botanical expeditions, 
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and photographic club members are not pass- 
ing any opportunities to obtain subjects. 

When a “Know Your Community” pro- 
gram was begun, a large number of points of 
interest were photographed and the excep- 
tional pictures were made a part of our 
school slide library. This library is never 
closed. It is constantly being added to, and 
the pupils whose subjects are selected are 
proud to be able to make a contribution. The 
exceptional enthusiast attempts to color his 
slide before it is catalogued. 

Just as soon as the novice has been shown 
how to develop and print, it is not long until 
he is doing much of his work at home. It 
is not unusual to have parents requesting to 
be permitted to see their children at work 
under the directed learning plan and occa- 
sionally entering into the project at hand 
with enthusiasm. The economy of picture- 
making at home has its appeal. 





The best pictures made during the semester 
by either club are given a place in the Class 
Book on a page of snapshots allotted to the 
division of the photographic club that has 
the better exhibit. Each club exercises its 
best effort to achieve that honor. 

Each club meeting, which is fortnightly, is 
interesting. A program committee makes 
practically all plans under the direction of 
the sponsor of the club. 

Beginning in September an effort is to be 
made, at the suggestion of the club members, 
to exchange views of places of interest in and 
about Pittsburgh with photographic clubs of 
other schools. 

Thus the learning to appreciate good pic- 
tures, art, nature, and mankind is an attempt 
on the part of the Camera and Kodak Clubs 
to train their members to make _ profitable 
use of their leisure. 


Shall We Know or Shall We Guess? 


MARY E. ARCHER 


}DVICE, it is said, is the most 
|) plentiful thing in the world, yet 
the least used. I am not, there- 
fore, going to hand out any of 
this despised commodity, but 
offer, instead, some of my recent experiences 
with a camera, on a simple “take it or leave 
it’ basis. The plan that I have adopted for 
picture-making is working out so satisfac- 
torily that I desire to pass it along to those 
who, like myself, are striving for mastery 
of the Kodak. The photographs accompany- 
ing this article are offered as evidence of its 
efficacy. 

Feeling that I was not getting the results 
that I should from the use of my Kodak, I 
resolved early, in 1930, henceforth to carry 
a notebook and make a detailed record of 
each and every picture made during the 
entire year. To date, I have faithfully lived 
up to this decision, with one exception: 

When making photographs of a series of 
events, or fast-moving objects, I dispense 
with the record and depend upon memory. 
But memory often proves a fickle founda- 
tion upon which to base one’s decisions, 
whereas with complete reference notes there 
is little chance of miscalculation. 

My present working outfit consists of a 








No. 3A Autographic Kodak, equipped with 
an F/6.3 Anastigmat lens and Ilex shutter, 
with leather carrying case, in which con- 
stantly reposes the instruction book and a 
thin blankbook for notes. I carry a tripod 
for use when making time pictures, or when- 
ever I have reason to believe that it may 
improve my work. A portrait attachment also 
goes along, for making close-ups, and a No. 
7 Kodak Sky Filter is to be added soon—one 
of those which does not increase the exposure, 
but assures much more pleasing cloud effects. 
This is all, save the Kodak roll film, which 
I provide in ample quantity. The film em- 
ployed with this camera is No. A-122 and 
produces pictures 314 x 51% inches in size, 
or the familiar postcard dimensions. 

A short distance from our home is to be 
found a thirteen-mile stretch of sparkling 
blue water, known as Sebec Lake. At its 
head is the celebrated Packard group of 
‘amps and cottages, and at its foot the quaint 
little village of Sebec. Between these two 
points, and at the end of a fine new road, is 
situated Greely’s Landing, and an excellent 
bathing beach where every modern water 
sport may be enjoyed, together with danc- 
ing in the spacious pavilion at the water’s 
edge. Many cottages dot the shores of the 
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FIGURE 1 


entire lake which, because of its accessibility 
and beauty, is fast becoming the favorite 
resort of summer visitors, as well as a rest- 
ful retreat for the people of near-by sections. 
It will be readily understood, therefore, that a 
place of such varied activity and recrea- 
tional advantages affords rich material for 
the Kodaker. 

Now we come to the illustrations: 

Referring to my record, I find the follow- 
ing notes in relation to Picture No. 1: 

“Greely’s Landing, Sebec Lake, Maine, 
Sunday, August 9, 1930, about 3.30 p.m. 

“Subject, ‘The Blethen Motorboat’—F/16, 
one twenty-fifth of a second, focus twenty- 
five feet. Sun bright, at left back, with many 
fleecy clouds. Estimated distance of subject, 
thirty-five feet. 

“*The distance between the subject and 
Kodak can be estimated without measuring, 
when the subject is beyond fifteen feet.’ 
From Kodakery. 

“Tf the focus is set at twenty-five feet 

. everything about twenty feet to thirty- 
five feet will be in good focus.’ From 
Kodakery. 

“When making snapshots and giving an 
exposure of one twenty-fifth of a second, 
the F/16 opening is the largest one which 
may be employed for a satisfactory render- 
ing of white clouds. 

“The correct exposure—according to the 
instruction book—for marine views, when the 
sun is shining brightly, is one twenty-fifth 
of a second, with F/22 opening; but the 
F/16 opening should be used when light 
clouds or haze are present.” 

Following these notes comes my criticism 
of Picture No. 1: 

“The horizon line is too near the center 
of this picture, and should appear about one- 


third from the top; but to avoid undesirable 
objects, it became necessary to narrow up 
the foreground. The attractive cloud-strewn 
sky, blending harmoniously with the distant 
hills, somewhat minimises this fault, however. 

“The principal subject—the large boat— 
together with the smaller boats and other 
objects in the foreground, also tends to form 
an undesirable line straight across the pic- 
ture; but no better viewpoint seemed possible, 

“The subject is pleasingly placed, occupy- 
ing, as it does, the central portion of the 
picture—but not the exact center—and the 
lighting is good, as sufficient detail is shown, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the lower 
left corner, where the dense shadow of a 
building reached to the very water’s edge. 

“The sharp outline of the subject, and the 
distinctness with which the cloud of smoke 
may be seen issuing from the boat’s motor, 
give evidence that the focus was correct and 
the right stop used.” 

Notwithstanding the faults which have 
been noted in the foregoing criticism, Picture 
No. 1, taken as a whole, is rather pleasing, 
but might be made more so, by enlargement, 
thus bringing out out the hidden detail. 

Picture No. 2, “The Steamer Marion’, 
although made under the same sky, and but 
a half-hour later, shows no clouds whatever. 
This is due to the fact that the F/8 opening 
was used in order to overcome the dense 
shadows surrounding the subject. The inter- 
esting reflections in the foreground, however, 
draw the eye downward, and cause the ob- 
server to forget the barrenness of the upper 
portion of the picture. Had I been in posses- 
sion of the tripod, a time picture, with a 
very small opening, might have preserved 
the clouds; but I sacrificed them rather than 
return to the parked car after it. 

There was not much choice as to the com- 
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position of this picture, as the only view- 
point obtainable was that at the end of the 
wharf where I stood, and the objects appear- 
ing at the back, and to the left of the steamer, 
were unavoidable; but they do not, in my 
estimation, mar the photograph to any great 
extent, as they serve as a natural setting for 
the subject. 

The notebook record of Picture No. 2 runs 
as follows: 

“Greely’s Landing, Sebec Lake, Maine, 
August 9, 1930, about 4 p.m. 

“Subject, “The Steamer Marion’, owned 
and operated by Harry Coy, at wharf, and 


in deep shadow of trees and buildings along 
shore. Sun bright, and at left front, with 
many fleecy clouds. F/8, one twenty-fifth of 
a second, focus twenty-five feet.” 

Much more might be written of these two 
pictures, but I think that the foregoing will 
suffice to show my method, and the great 
helpfulness of the written record for refer- 
ence purposes. In fact, it is helping me to 
make better pictures than I ever did before. 
And even the most amateurish of amateurs 
will, I am sure, agree with me that when 
engaged in photographic work, it pays to 
know, rather than to guess. 


The Photographic Adventures of Bert and Ray 
XXVII Ray Tries Color Pictures 
NEIL WAYNE NORTHEY 


AYBE Bert won't be surprised 
when he sees these’, mused Ray, 
as he held up two finished Agfa 
color plates before a light. He 
had just removed them from 
their last rinse bath, and, considering that 

they were the first he had ever made, they 
were very good indeed. 

No sooner had Ray placed them before 
the darkroom fan, where they would dry 
quickly, than Bert opened the door and 
stalked in. 

“T’ve been wondering how we could spend 
our ‘camera day’ tomorrow’, he said, and 
then, noticing the two drying color plates, he 
asked, “Hello, what’s this?” 

Ray grinned and held one in front of the 
darkroom light. It was a view of Ray’s home. 
Early frosts had turned the ivy, which clung 
to one corner of the large house, into a vivid 
red that contrasted beautifully against the 
white walls. The leaves of the elms and 
maples along the driveway had also received 
touches of yellow and gold and brown from 
Jack Frost’s paintbrush as he passed, and 
these, together with the green roof and lawn, 
the blue sky, and a few late-blooming flowers 
which had been preserved by covering them 
at night, made a colorful and attractive scene. 

“Well, I'll be’, exclaimed Bert. “A real 
color picture !” 

“Yeh, isn’t it a beauty?” 

“Gorgeous. How did you do it?” 

“It’s really as simple as making an ordi- 
nary negative’, replied Ray. “If I had known 





how easy the process is, I would have used 
it long ago. How would you like to spend 
tomorrow making color pictures?” 

“Boy, I’ve been wanting to make some 
real color pictures for months’’, replied Bert. 
“But somehow I thought it was beyond me. 
It requires a lot of extra equipment, doesn’t 
it?” 

“Not much”, said Ray. “I was surprised 
when I found out how little I needed, for I 
had thought like you, that I would have to 
buy a special outfit and that the process of 
making color pictures was intended only for 
professionals.” 

“How did you happen to get started?” 
asked Bert. 

“Saw an ad in Puoto-Era, and wrote to 
the Agfa Ansco Corporation for this booklet 
on ‘Agfa Color Plates’. I found out that all 
I needed besides the color plates themselves 
was a set of special light filters and a safe- 
light for the darkroom. The color plates being 
sensitive to all colors, an ordinary ruby-light 
cannot be used. You see, the safelight for 
color plates looks green, and even it should 
be used as little as possible. And then, of 
course, there are the chemicals for finishing 
the plates. We can prepare our own solu- 
tions from formulas in the Agfa booklet if 
we wish to; but I thought it would be cheaper 
and better to use one of their prepared 
finishing outfits at first.” 

“I’ve often wondered how they get the 
color in the picture’, said Bert. 

“It’s done by coating the plate first with 
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a perfectly balanced color screen over which 
is placed the sensitive emulsion. The plate is 
placed in the holder with the glass side out 
so that the light must pass through the 
color screen before it reaches the sensitive 
emulsion.” 

“T should think that would throw the emul- 
sion out of focus’, said Bert. 

“It does throw it out the thickness of the 
glass”, said Ray, “but the lens can be racked 
back that much after a focus has been ob- 
tained on the groundglass, or the ground- 
glass can be reversed. It’s best to load the 
holders in total darkness.” 

“How can you tell which is the glass side 
without a light?” 

“The plates come four in a box, and they 
are wrapped two and two. Each plate has 
a heavy black paper next to the emulsion, 
and this should be loaded with the plate to 
protect the delicate emulsion from the pres- 
sure of the plate-holder springs, which ordi- 
narily press against the glass side of the 
plate from the back to hold it to the front 
so it will always be in focus.” 

“You say you use special light filters?” 
asked Bert. 

“Yes; and in order to keep the light-value 
as near as possible the same, or in other 
words compensate for a variation in strength 
in certain bands of the spectrum, a different 
filter should be used for different light-con- 
ditions. For example, if the sky is very blue, 
a filter should be used which will hold back 
its action somewhat. And if the light is poor 
in blue, running to red or yellow, such as in 
the early morning or at sunset, obviously a 
different filter must be used or the plate 
would be too much affected by red.” 

“Then I suppose color plates are consider- 
ably slower than ordinary plates, since a 
light-filter must always be used.” 

“They are about 1/30 as fast, since the 
light must pass through the light-filter on 
the lens and also through the color screen 
on the plate before it reaches the emulsion. 
I gave these one second at F/16, but I could 
have given them 1/25 of a second at F/4.5 
if an instantaneous exposure had _ been 
necessary. 

“You can see that it is necessary to give 
a more accurate exposure than with ordinary 
plates, because the color plate is reversed in 
the finishing process and is then a positive, 
and the densities of the highlights and 
shadows will regulate the color-tones when 
it is viewed before a light. When an ordinary 


plate is used, a contrasty or weak negative 
caused by wrong exposure can be corrected 
considerably in the printing. 

“There’s another way that incorrect ex- 
posure with a color plate gives a different 
result from an ordinary plate, and that is 
underexposure and overexposure produce just 
the opposite effect. An underexposed plate 
shows too much color, instead of being thin 
and weak as it would be in an underexposed 
ordinary plate, and an overexposed plate is 
thin, with colors that look faded, instead of 
being dense, as one would expect an over- 
exposed plate to be. The reason is that when 
the plate is finished everything is reversed.” 

“What is this reversal that you mention?” 
asked Bert. 

“Tt’s one of the steps in finishing the Agfa 
color plate”, said Ray. “First the plate is 
immersed for two minutes in total darkness 
in a solution which the Agfa Corporation calls 
‘Pinacryptol Yellow’. It is a desensitiser, and 
when it is used the color plate can then be 
developed in the light of a regular ruby light 
without danger of fogging it. Of course, the 
Pinacryptol Yellow is not a necessity, but 
if the color plate is not first desensitised in 
it, the Agfa safelight glass must be used. 
Even then the color plate should be shielded 
from the direct rays of the safelight. And so 
I prefer to use the desensitiser, so that I can 
use more light during development and better 
see the action of the developer on the plate. 

“After the color plate has been desensi- 
tised, it is then developed in the rewular way. 
Some of the prepared developer in Agfa de- 
veloping outfit is first diluted at the rate of 
one part of developer to three parts of water, 
and just enough of the diluted solution is 
used to cover a plate. Or, as I said before, 
we can compound our own developer from 
the Agfa formula if we prefer to do so later. 

“All solutions should be used at a tempera- 
ture not warmer than 60° Fahrenheit, as the 
emulsion is very delicate and likely to frill or 
leave the plate in a higher temperature. If 
the color plate is correctly exposed, the pic- 
ture will first appear in about 15 seconds, 
and development will be complete in 3 
minutes. After development the plate is 
washed about a minute in running water, and 
it is a good idea to use a large tray, so that 
the action of the water will be less severe 
on the emulsion, as there is danger of wash- 
ing it off. 

“Now if we went ahead and fixed the color 
plate as we would an ordinary plate, we 
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would simply have a negative in which the 
images would appear in their complementary 
colors, which are just the opposite of those 
appearing in nature. And so it must be 
reversed. 

“What the reversing bath really does is 
to bleach the negative by eating out the 
darkened silver of the emulsion. The silver 
salts that were not affected by light during 
exposure, and which in the ordinary plate 
would be removed by fixing, are not affected 
by the reversing bath. After the color plate 
has been in the reversing bath one minute 
under the safelight, a strong artificial light 
is turned on, which exposes the portions of 
the plate that were not affected by light 
during exposure in the camera. The plate is 
left in the reversing bath until the blackened 
silver in the emulsion completely disappears, 
and then it is washed a couple of minutes 
in running water. 

“After washing, the reversed color plate is 
redeveloped in the original developer until 
the film appears thoroughly black, which re- 
quires about two minutes, and this can be 
done in bright light where the plate may be 
held up for examination by transmitted light 
and the progress of development watched. 
After redevelopment the plate requires but a 
half-minute rinse in water, and it should then 
be dried as quickly as possible to avoid brown 
or green spots.” 

“That doesn’t require so much time as 
ordinary plates do in their finishing, con- 
sidering the washing factor”, said Bert. 

“No, it doesn’t. It is best to wash the 
plates thoroughly while they are at it, but 
not keep them wet too long, so as to elimi- 
nate the possibility of injuring the emulsion. 
The developer that is used for the first de- 
velopment of color plates can be used for 
redevelopment after reversal, but after it has 
been used for redevelopment it must be 
thrown away and fresh developer used for 
the first development of other plates. But 
the reversing solution is good until it be- 
comes muddy or greenish.” 

“TI wonder if the Agfa color plates can be 
intensified or reduced like ordinary plates’, 
said Bert. 

“They can if it is done before they are 
varnished. When the color plate is finished, 
it should be either varnished on the film 
side, or bound with a cover glass just as 
is done with lantern slides to protect the film 
side. The varnish is applied by pouring some 
on the center of the plate and then flowing 


it over the plate by tipping it, draining the 
surplus back into the bottle from one corner. 
After the film side has been varnished it 
would, of course, be impossible to intensify 
or reduce it.” 

“Well, I certainly am anxious to try mak- 
ing some color pictures myself’’, said Bert. 
“And what a colorful time of year it is to 
start it! Then there are color portraits of 
Dad and Mother and others, which I should 
like to make; and I know if I once begin it, 
there will be no end to the things I'll want 
to take.” 

“T have an idea of what I think will be an 
interesting way to display our color plates’, 
said Ray. 

“What is it?” 

“T’ve been thinking that we could make a 
shade for a floor-lamp by building a frame 
with squares in it of a size that would hold 
color plates, and use them for the shade in- 
stead of covering it with parchment. It could 
be made any shape and size that we wanted, 
square with a hipped top, or like a globe 
with the plates set in it.” 

“That sounds like a pious idea to me’, 
said Bert. “The color plates should show 
beautifully when the light is on. And we 
might build it so that we could change the 
plates in it from time to time with little 
trouble as we make new ones.” 

“Well, suppose we load some holders so 
we will be ready for tomorrow’, suggested 
Ray. “We can stack them here with the slides 
pulled so that we can load them easily in the 
darkness.” 


(To be continued) 


o 


Noruine is easier than fault-finding; no 
talent, no self-denial, no brains, no char- 
acter are required to set up in the grumbling 
business. 

Rosert West. 


Tue character and qualifications of the 
leader are reflected in the men he selects, 
develops, and gathers around him. Show me 
the leader, and I will know his men. Show 
me the men, and I will know their leader. 
Therefore, to have loyal, efficient employees. 
be a loyal and efficient employer! 

Artuur W. Newcoms. 
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THE SKY—THE ISLAND—THE FOREST 


HARRY RICHARDSON 


Camera Adventures in the Canadian Wilderness 
HARRY RICHARDSON 


if q ATCH out for the camera!” ex- 
claimed Rutland as he carefully 
tucked it under the flap of the 
last pack-sack which was just 
B laced in the canoe. “By the 
looks of it we’re going through some rough 
water on this next lake. Got to keep that dry, 
by all means.” 

Indeed, our last preparation before a long 
paddle ones a heavy sea was one last 
look at the camera. It must be safely stowed 
away under cover oon the rebellious waves 
which broke over the gunwhale. At times, our 
photographic equipment assumed a role of 
more importance than any other item in our 
outfit. The camera must be safe under all 
conditions. The beans could get wet, the 
blankets damp, but nothing should happen to 
the camera; for we were canoeing through 
the Canadian wilderness to get story-telling 
pictures of our trip. Then, too, there was the 
wild life. What camera adventure has the 
thrill of an exciting chase with a moose across 





a lake! What picture can recall the suspense 
of a long wait in the forest more than a 
photograph of a moose coming down to a 
sunlit nook of a moose-lick! 

With the maps laid out before us on the 
rocks, we planned our course across the next 
lake. As usual, Rutland was quick to sense 
our next course. 

“See that brown cliff over there on the 
farthest shore?” he said, pointing over the 
widest part of North Lake. “The outlet may 
be in that direction.” 

He sat down beside me and together we 
compared the visible features on the land- 
scape with the blue lines on our maps. The 
end of the lake was indicated as a regular 
shore line on the charts. A stream left the 
lake at the end of a small lagoon. This pas- 
sage should bring us to Gunflint Lake. With 
the compass we checked the direction again 
with two islands a little way from our shore. 

“That’s where we go next, all right”, I 
agreed. 
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We made our way across big water that 
morning. Rutland paddled in the stern with 
the map and compass before him. In the bow 
I watched the oncoming waves which mounted 
higher and higher as we passed the last pine- 
covered island. The wind burned into our 
faces. The deep green water rose and fell 
around us with the rhythmic sounds of wind- 
blown crests. We silently paddled on, mes- 
merised by the monotonous pulling on the pad- 
dles until, without warning, we found ourselves 
in the cool shadow of the cliffs and moving 
in the quiet water which bordered the shore. 
We drew into a shady lagoon and paddled 
toward the sound of a waterfall—the outlet 
of the lake. Our calculations had been correct. 

We made a photograph of the next portage. 
Before we had gone far on the trail, Rutland 
set the canoe down and the pack-sack slipped 
from my back. Here was the setting we 
wanted—a faint trail winding through a 
handsome growth of Norway pines. The 
camera was set on the wooden tripod. The 
self-timer was adjusted for enough time so 
we both could be in the picture. The exposure 
was 1/25-second at F/8. With the outfit on 
our backs again, we walked into the scene. 
The camera clicked, but we kept on our way 
until we reached the end of the trail. There 
wes a return trip for another load of bags 
and to pick up the camera and pack it away. 





HARRY RICHARDSON 


A night beautiful beyond thought! On a 
rocky, salient point, we camped for a night 
of rest. The bulging pack-sacks hung life- 
less in a near-by tree, their magic ccntents 
transformed into a shelter against the ele- 
ments. When the supper dishes were washed 
and put away, we drew near the radiant 
comfort of the fire. 

The conversation drifted to photography 
and the happenings of the day. We were 
happy that our equipment was satisfactory 
for wilderness travel. We were exposing 
commercial panchromatic film in a_ plate 
camera with a Graflex cut film magazine built 
to the back. A Skopar F/4.5 anastigmat lens 
in a Compur shutter gave us all we desired 
for photographs in the woods. A three-time 
yellow filter corrected sufficiently for mono- 
chromes, and a changing bag did away with 
the awkward improvised darkroom in the tent. 
The developing could wait until our return to 
civilisation. 

A few days later we entered Lake Sag- 
anagons. A group of islands hid the main lake. 
but we found our way through the archi- 
pelago and came to a broad expanse of open 
water. We were awe-struck at the vastness. 
The solitude! Our little craft was as insig- 
nificant as a ship on a great inland sea. A 
misty shore almost hidden beyond the dis- 
tant horizon. A gray sky reflected in a still 
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grayer lake. We were silenced by the 
grandeur. The paddles were poised in mid- 
air and the canoe gently rocked with the 
swells. It had begun to rain. 

“This country sort o’ gets you. Makes you 
feel small; doesn’t it?” was the way Rutland 
voiced it. 

A course was picked along the north shore 
to avoid a heavy sea. At last, after hours of 
paddling, a misty cove opened at our side. 
The roar of a hidden waterfall told us of a 
stream that was near. We turned the canoe in 
this direction. 

Things happen this way when you travel 
in Canada by canoe, with a map and compass 


on the portage. In a driving rain we re- 
mained to watch the smooth surface of a 
river break into a sheet of silver and rush 
madly on in a series of rapids. The falls 
were the source of the Saganagons River. 
That night we were lulled to sleep by the roar 
of the falls and the voices of the rapids 
in the ravine below. 

Late the next afternoon we waited with 
our camera at a moose-lick for game. Rut- 
land discovered a faintly discernible game 
trail through the forest. 

“Where will it lead to?” I asked. 

“To a moose-lick,” he replied. I followed 
his form through the thick underbrush. 





AFTER A NOON-DAY REST 


as your only guide. You cannot afford to miss 
anything. Your curiosity is aroused by a 
mysterious vista opening at your side. You 
investigate. 

“What lies beyond?” is your thought. 
What will passing that next rocky shore 
bring you? If you are in open water, will 
there be another course to more lakes? Per- 
haps you are traveling through a maze of 
islands, and there is nothing you recognise 
on your maps; but you know that if you 
keep your compass needle in the same direc- 
tion, you will eventually find yourself. This 
is the fascination of canoe travel. 

Silver Falls was the cause of a long delay 


HARRY RICHARDSON 


Soon we came to a natural clearing in the 
woods. In the center of the opening lay a 
boggy pool of stagnant water where game 
came for a drink of saline water. 

The camera was set on the tripod to reach 
above the underbrush. We crouched on the 
forest floor with a string tied to the shutter; 
it should not be necessary to show ourselves 
to make an exposure. 

Hours we waited, the sound of our voices 
never breaking the dignity of the silence. Now 
and then a twig snapped behind us. A loon 
cried dismally back on the lake near our 
camp and once an owl hooted eerily from 
somewhere over the hills. 
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But we were destined for disappointment. 
No game arrived on the scene. Only a porcu- 
pine waddled down into the clearing opposite 
us, gave a few knowing glances around, and 
slowly made his way back into the trees. 
The long afternoon shadows lengthened until 
the space before us was wrapped in gloom 
and we knew that it was too late for photo- 
graphs. Folding up the camera and the 
tripod, we made our way back to camp. 

Our chance for a moose picture had not 
come at the moose-lick, but we photograpied 
one the next day while trolling the lake. 
Rutland had just taken a handsome lake 
trout from the hook when suddenly he 
shouted: 

“Look! A moose!” 

There, not an eighth of a mile away, was 
the monarch of the Canadian forest swim- 
ming to an island. 

We lashed the water with our paddles and 
set out at a lively pace toward the animal. 

“Don’t get in front of him!” I warned as 
we drew near. “He'll wreck us!” 

The frightened moose climbed to the shore 
of the island and disappeared among the 
trees. We paddled around the island in time 
to see him enter the water again on the other 
side and make for the mainland. 

We followed close behind. From the front 
seat I sighted him several times through the 
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direct-view finder. The film magazine made 
rapid exposures and convenient changes of 
films possible. 

When our big game had finally landed and 
crashed into the forest, I checked the shutter 
and diaphragm. The magazine slide had been 
pulled. We had three exposures of a moose! 

Several days later we launched the canoe 
in the upper end of Lake Agnes. We found 
ourselves in a region which has few rivals 
for natural beauty in the Ontario lake and 
stream lands. The beauties of the lake remain 
long as pleasant memories to the canoe 
traveler. 

Each curve in the rocky shore opened new 
vistas of loveliness. High, moss-covered cliffs 
lifted themselves from either shore. A mag- 
nificent forest of pines climbed steep hills 
and roved over a rolling country, interspersed 
—we were sure—with other lakes, which 
emptied their overflow into the Lake Agnes 
basin. 

We made our last camp on the lower arm 
of the lake. We remained near the fire later 
than usual that night. In low voices we re- 
counted our cherished experiences. We had 
had all the elements which make up the com- 
plete camping trip. Had we not caught all 
the fish we wanted? The weather had been 
varied enough to keep us guessing. We had 
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also become steeped in the beauteous spell 
which haunts the Ontario Wilderness. 
Suddenly, a mysterious glow shimmered 
across the sky from the northern horizon. It 
was met above us by many other streaks of 
light converging from all directions. They 
played and danced in many colors, and, quite 
as suddenly as they had appeared, they 
vanished. Then, in all their glory, they re- 





appeared. We became silent as we watched 
in awe-struck fascination the Aurora Borealis. 
Surely the spirit of Manitou had descended 
upon us that night. His spirit of loneliness 
was symbolised by the wail of a loon far 
out on the lake and by his face, too, on the 
dim tree trunks. And overhead! A hand of 
pine needles outstretched against the stars 
pointed to his glowing presence in the sky. 


Random Photographic Notes 


PERRY D. 


OW and then, through an ex- 
change, one comes into posses- 
sion of a good lens, but finds 
that no focusing-scale is in- 
= cluded. If he has the lens fitted 
to his camera by a competent repair-man, 
of course a scale will be provided; but if he 
fits the lens himself, making a scale to match 
it will be necessary. Although this is interest- 
ing work, it will also show one just what the 
new lens is capable of doing. 

Paste a strip of white paper on the bed 
of the camera, focus the lens on some distant 
object, and make a mark on the paper, under 
the pointer, for infinity. Shift the focus and 
make another mark for three feet, using a 
measure for this distance. These two marks 
will indicate the extreme practical range of 
movement of the lens for use with the scale 
alone. For a permanent scale, the back of a 
celluloid advertising card is first-class ma- 
terial. Cut a strip a half-inch wide and long 
enough to include the full movement of the 
lens, from infinity to three feet, and two pins 
to secure the strip. Bore holes in the card 
for these pins, and, after removing the paper, 
push them down into the wood. 





Focus the lens on some object—say a 
building a half-mile away—and rack the 
lens-standard back and forth until the image 
of the building is absolutely sharp on the 
ground-glass screen. Try again with a magni- 
fying-glass, and, if it proves the first test 
to be correct, make a pencil-mark on the 
strip exactly under the pointer. For very fine 
anastigmats, both infinity and 100-foot marks 
will be needed, and, before these marks are 
fixed permanently, tests should be made with 
several stops, for some lenses shift focus a 
trifle when stopped down. 








FRAZER 


Try the lens again at fifty feet. A large 
advertising sign makes a good target. As this 
shift will mean about one-eighth of an inch 
only, that distance will be the third one on 
the scale. Make the next test at thirty-five 
feet. Use for a target a full-page advertise- 
ment from a newspaper, one containing bold 
black lines of various sizes. 

If there is space on the scale, make the 
other marks at 25, 20, 15, 10, 7, 5, and 3 
feet; if not, 25, 15, 10, 5, and 3 feet will 
serve. For hand-cameras and_short-focus 
lenses, fewer figures are needed than for 
long-focus lenses in cameras generally used 
on tripods for subjects requiring critical 
definition. 

At the 7, 5, and 3-foot distances the utmost 
care is needed. For these it is handy to place 
a wide board on some steady support, mark 
it at one-foot intervals, support the target 
at one end, and slide the camera along the 
board until the diaphragm of the lens-barrel 
is exactly over the proper mark. Remember, 
however, that as you rack the lens-standard 
out, the camera must be pushed back, to keep 
the measuring point—the diaphragm—over 
the mark on the board. Although a slight in- 
accuracy of this nature will not throw the 
lens out of focus at thirty feet, at three feet 
one must be very exact. Just here it is well 
to make a mental note of the fact that, if you 
set the pointer on the three-foot mark in 
making an exposure with the camera held in 
the hands, the distance must be measured, 
as an error of a few inches—object to dia- 
phragm—vwill at three feet produce a negative 
worse than one of the “fuzzigraphs’’ of the 
90s. At five feet, almost equal care is neces- 
sary; but further back a slight error will not 
make so much difference. 
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There is another point at which a lens may 
be set—the so-called universal focus of the 
lens. Try focusing on various objects, and 
make a mark at that point where everything 
in the field of the lens is in fairly sharp focus. 

Remove the scale from the camera-bed, 
and, using a small try-square, with a scratch- 
awl engrave straight lines halfway across 
the scale. Rub the surface with crocus cloth, 
then fill the marks with india ink or black 
shellac; let dry, then polish the scale with 
tissue paper. The marks will be clean-cut 
and distinct. With a fine pen and waterproof 
ink set down the figures opposite their re- 
spective marks, replace the scale, and you 
will have a guide that is absolutely accurate 
for that particular lens. 

Given a good scale for your lens, it is in 
order to become proficient in its use. For- 
merly artillerymen estimated the distance from 
their guns to their objective. With the advent 
of range-finders, this method became obsolete. 
Riflemen do not now depend on guesswork; 
they adjust their rifle sights on orders from 
their officers, who also employ range-finders. 
The hunter, on the other hand, depends on 
his own experience in estimating distances, 
and some of the mountain and plainsmen are 
wonderfully expert in this. 


It is too bad that amateur photographers 
do not give this thing more thought than they 
do. Some of them are woefully deficient in 
it. They depend too much on luck, on the 
flexibility of their lenses. They need prac- 
tice; and this may be had at any time, in- 
doors and out. Natural objects are good 
“targets”; but it is not a bad idea to make 
a target for this use. A large cellular-paper 
packing-box will serve, as it may be set up 
anywhere. Paste on one side some advertising 
circular that has bold pictures in colors; 
lines of printing in black type; diagrams; 
anything on which one may focus accurately. 

Set up the camera on a tripod, adjust the 
focusing-screen, estimate the distance from 
the target, focus carefully, then read the 
scale and compare your estimate with this 
reading. If you will set down the result in 
two columns on a pad, you will be astonished 
to find how wild your estimates are at first. 
T’ractice at all distances, moving the target 
here and there, now in sunlight, now in shade, 
so that lighting-conditions will vary. For 
average use it will be well to concentrate on 
close work—five to fifteen feet—for here it 
is that the errors crop up with greatest 
frequency. 


Once you have improved in accuracy, your 
exposures will show corresponding improve- 
ment, and the result will be a source of great 
satisfaction. We cannot carry bulky reflect- 
ing cameras with us everywhere; but the 
small folding cameras, so easy to take along 
with us, are equally accurate, provided our 
estimates correspond closely with the actual 
ranges indicated on the scales. If we lack 
confidence in our work with the small camera, 
and hesitate to use it now and then for fear 
we will fall down on accurate focusing, we 
need practice. 


Tests ror Dirrusion IN GROUNDGLASS 

Just how the densities of ground and opal 
glass are tested I do not know; but in select- 
ing a sheet for an enlarging camera or a 
printing box, one usually holds it close to a 
frosted electric lamp, and if the filaments of 
the lamp do not show through the plate, he 
assumes that that particular one will diffuse 
the light in a satisfactory way. 

One cannot see objects at a distance 
through a sheet of opal or groundglass; but 
lay it on a newspaper, and the print may be 
read through it without difficulty. Place side 
by side on a newspaper a sheet of opal plate 
glass, an opal glass that is quite thin, one 
of coarse flashed glass, and one that is finely 
ground. You can readily read the print 
through all of them; but one will seem clearer 
than the others. If you cannot see the fila- 
ments in a frosted lamp through this sheet, 
it would seem to be the logical one to use. To 
be sure on this point, it would be well to 
make an enlargement or print through one 
sheet, and another one through another sheet. 
both times alike, and compare the prints for 
detail and even diffusion. In this way the 
lens, the negative, and the diffusing screen 
will decide the matter for you better than if 
you were to depend on your eyes alone. 


A View-Licut 


The darkroom is not complete until one 
has a viewing light. For examining negatives, 
prior to printing or enlarging, a white light 
is needed, but it should be diffused; and by 
making a box of triangular section, so that 
its face will be inclined when the box is 
placed on the workbench, negatives may be 
inspected in comfort while one stands or sits 
before the bench. 

The material may be a sheet of the solid 
pressed paper from which shipping-cases are 
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made. Let the length be twelve inches, the 
bottom six inches wide, the vertical back five 
inches high. This will leave about eight inches 
for the front, inclining it at an angle of forty 
degrees. 

Select a good piece of the packing paper 
and cut out a liberal section twelve inches 
wide. Bend it over a straight edge and crease 
it for the bottom, then for the back, then the 
face, and cut off where front edge and bottom 
meet. Before proceeding with the box, cut a 
4- x 6-inch window in the face, lay two sheets 
of 5 x 7 glass over the window, then glue 
strips to sides and bottom, leaving a little 
space for the glass to slide in. Glue other 
strips over the first ones; but let them extend 
slightly over the glass, which will now lie in 
a light-tight recess. 

Glue a gummed-paper strip over the edges 
where face and bottom join, cut end pieces, 
and secure them with gummed strips, and the 
box will be as rigid as if it had been made of 
metal. Cut a hole in one end, push a lamp- 
socket through it, and attach a fifteen-watt 
frosted lamp—from the inside. 

Insert a sheet of white paper between the 
two sheets of glass and bind edges with 
gummed paper. If the light is not evenly 
diffused through this paper screen, shade the 
lamp with a sheet of groundglass or a dis- 
carded plate negative, placed loosely in the 
box. This will provide an even, bright back- 
ground for the inspection of negatives; but 
the light will not be intense enough to tire 
the eyes. 

One may have a very good ruby or green 
developing light by replacing the white glass 
screen in the box with others of suitable 
colors. The ruby papers in which cut films 
are packed, bound up in cleaned discarded 
5 x 7 negative glasses, serve very well for a 
ruby light. Five or six thicknesses of this 
paper will be safe for ordinary negatives. 
For a panchromatic safelight one must test 
green papers of varying densities until a 
combination is found that will not fog pan- 
chromatic plates. Better still, purchase a 
Series 3 Wratten green safelight, size 5 x 7. 


Stitt ANoTHER Bromipe Paprer-Ho.Lper 


The amateur photographer who can find 
space in his home in which to build a dark- 
room is indeed lucky. Work in the kitchen or 
bathroom may be all right, in its way; but 
it has drawbacks and complications. To any 
serious worker a darkroom, however small, 
is not only a convenience and a source of joy 
—it is an institution. 





If the darkroom is small, a vertical enlarg- 
ing camera is the kind to install, as it need 
not occupy much space. For it there will be 
a sliding table with some device for center- 
ing and holding bromide paper. Of the many 
things available, one is suggested because of 
its simplicity. It may be made from a sheet 
of heavy paperboard with cleats on one side 
and one end. Its dimensions may be 12 x 16 
inches or larger, depending on the sizes of 
bromide paper usually employed. Paste a 
sheet of white paper on its face, and set three 
phonograph needles in the bottom with their 
points protruding one-sixteenth inch. This 
holder is moved about on the sliding shelf of 
the vertical enlarger until the image is 
centered and focused, then pressed down 
slightly, when the needles will hold it against 
shifting. 

Of course, the bromide paper will be 
placed on the holder with two edges against 
the cleats, to center it in the beam of light 
projected through the lens. The paper may 
be held against curling by a sheet of glass, 
or by a mask placed over the paper. As white 
margins seem to be the rule, for 8 x 10 bro- 
mide the mask may have an opening 7 x 9 
inches, which would leave the margin a half- 
inch wide all around; or, for landscapes, 
make the opening smaller and cut the mask 
to leave one-inch margins at top and sides 
and 114 inches at the bottom. For portraits 
and some panel pictures the opening may be 
4 x 6 inches, even smaller. For a portrait that 
is vignetted, the size of the mask-opening 
will be of no importance, as only the center 
of the bromide will be exposed to the light. 

As bromide paper will not lie flat alone. 
the heavier the masks are, the better. Cut 
them from shipping-box paper—the solid 
one-eighth-inch stuff rather than cellular 
paper, which is too light. If a sharp knife 
with a thin blade be used, the cut-out edges 
will be clean and smooth. And, if these masks 
be laid flat on a shelf while not in use, with a 
weighted card on top, they will not warp or 
curl. Give them two coats of shellac, and 
warping will cease. Scraps of new linoleum 
make good mask material, particularly in 
large sizes. They are heavy and may be cut 
with clean edges. Linoleum is brittle, how- 
ever; but this may be offset by gluing the 
linoleum on stiff paper or card-backing be- 
fore cutting. Metal masks are still better; 
but unless one is very expert with tools, mak- 
ing them by hand is not advisable, as it is 
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very difficult to prevent buckling. Straighten- 
ing a sheet of brass or iron that has a few 
kinks in it is not easy, and for masks it is 
worthless if it will not lie absolutely flat. 

If one’s enlargements are made on 8 x 10 
paper, three or four masks of that size will 
be ample; but, if other sizes are used, too, of 
course a set of masks for each size will be 
needed. The material may be had from any 
grocery, and a try-square and a knife are the 
only tools needed. By using masks cut from 
thick stock, there need be no occasion to em- 
ploy a sheet of glass to hold the bromide 
paper flat, and this is a distinct advantage; 
for ordinary glass is imperfect and cannot 
well be kept free of dust and finger-marks, 
the least one of which may be imprinted on 
the enlargement. 

In practice, a mask is placed in the holder, 
two edges against the cleats. The holder is 
shifted about until the image is nicely cen- 
tered, when slight pressure will fix the 
needles. The light is then turned off and the 
bromide paper slipped under the mask, ready 
for the exposure. In making several enlarge- 
ments from one negative, the needles prevent 
the holder from slipping on the table. With 
this device it is rarely necessary to shift the 
lens about in centering the image, and this 
alone saves time. 


Compur DiarpHrRAGM SCALES 


The Compur is an excellent shutter; but 
although I have worked with one for years, 
the location of the diaphragm scale on the 
rim of the shutter is unsatisfactory. The in- 
dicator is clear enough; but when it points 
to stops from F/5.6 to F/16, it is blanketed 
by the speed dial and the little lever that 
overhangs the scale; so one must turn the 
camera this way and that in order to see 
the indicator and the markings. The old 
method of locating the scale on the lower 
face of the shutter is much more satisfactory. 
The indicator is then a part of the lever that 
controls the diaphragm; and as it is bent 
over the lower edge of the shutter and lies 
close to its face, there is no occasion to mis- 
take it for the shutter-trip, as one sometimes 
does with the lever located as it now is on 
some shutters. 

One may overcome this objectionable fea- 
ture by marking the face of the shutter near 
its bottom with white lead. If the shutter is 
of German make, as some are, it will prob- 
ably be marked 4.5, 6.3, 9.0, 12.5, 18.0 25.0, 
36.0; but, if one is accustomed to them, the 
American markings can be used instead on 


the new scale. White figures are so distinct 
that they may be made very small. A careful 
worker can also solder a little strip of nickle- 
silver on the end of the diaphragm lever, and 
this may be bent over the lower edge of the 
shutter and point to the figures. 


An Opp Lens SHADE 


One of the rubber companies which make 
motor-car tires gives prospective customers 
miniature balloon tires as samples. Turn one 
of them wrong side out and you have an 
excellent lens shade. In this shape the device 
is three inches in diameter outside and about 
two inches inside, and, as it is made of good 
soft black rubber, it may be fitted over a lens- 
barrel 134 to 2 inches in diameter. It will 
then extend 114 inches beyond the lens- 
barrel. Unbreakable, it may be folded flat 
and will not pick up dust and lint. By trim- 
ming one edge it may be snapped over a tube 
214, inches in diameter. Turned one way, it 
will fit a lens snugly; and, reversed, it will 
fit a color filter for that lens—one that is 
quite a bit wider than the lens-barrel. 


STRENGTHENING Paper Boxes 


One may happen on a paper box that is 
just the right size for accessories. As made, 
it is not durable. Cover it with cloth. The 
thinnest grade of bleached muslin or Egypt- 
ian cotton (often called airplane cloth) will 
serve. Buy a ten-cent package of brown, 
green, or blue dye, and stain the cloth quite 
dark. When it is dry, make up some glue, 
thin it to the consistency of milk, and cover 
the box with the cloth, using a flat brush to 
spread the glue evenly. Cut the cloth at the 
corners and lap the ends, so there will be 
a double thickness at each corner. Turn goods 
over edge of box except at one end, where 
the hinge will come. Cover the lid separately, 
put it in place, then glue the loose ends of 
goods to form a double thickness for a hinge. 
Fasten a small strip over the hinge inside the 
box, which will then have a three-ply hinge. 

A box covered in this way will be rigid, 
and the corners will not break. A box in- 
tended for carrying a spare lens or color 
filters should be lined. Velvet or canton- 
flannel glued neatly in top and bottom of 
box, inside, will make a secure receptacle 
for a lens. If the box be an inch deep, the 
cover should be three-quarters of an inch, 
and fit very snugly. A box of this sort may 
be carried in the pocket or camera case with 
safety, well protected from hard knocks and 
dust. 
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Playing the Salon Game 


T is a generally accepted fact that a good 

game is one in which both sides play hard 
and well to win. Furthermore, there is a fine 
spirit of sportsmanship in victory or in 
defeat. In short, it is the game, rather than 
failure or success, which is of greatest im- 
portance to the participants. Photographic 
salons provide the means for a splendid 
game. Those who sponsor the salon are ren- 
dering a great service to amateur and pro- 
fessional photographers, and to the public. 
Those who send prints are making possible 
an exhibition which is not only varied but 
which often becomes a cross-section of the 
best in international pictorial photography. 
The modern photographic salon is the re- 
sult of co-operation and is for the promotion 
of pictorial photography. It is intended to 
be constructive and not destructive. Those 
who may have reason to raise a question 
should remember that photographic salons 
are not very old and that those who or- 
ganized them had to do much pioneering 
and make a few mistakes before a generally 
acceptable plan of procedure was found. 
Doubtless there is still room for improvement 
in certain details; but it must be admitted 
that the leading salons in recent years have 
shown great improvement. 

Both well-known and beginning pictorial- 
ists are often perplexed, irritated and even 
become angry when they find that their 
prints are rejected at one salon and accepted 
by another, and vice versa. They contend that 
if a picture is acceptable to one leading 
salon, it should receive a hearty welcome 
from others of equal standing. However, the 
human factor enters in; and, as in many 
other activities of life, this human factor 
must be considered and not judged too 
harshly. After all, the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of a print by a salon does not neces- 
sarily make or break the pictorialist’s photo- 
graphic success. The judges of every salon 
make a sincere attempt to be impartial, fair, 
and constructive in their selections. They 
have their own individual methods of arriv- 
ing at their conclusions; and, being human, 
they may not always agree among themselves 


or with the selections made by judges of 
other salons. After all, the appeal and in- 
terest in salons depends in great measure 
upon this very uncertain human factor. With- 
out it the leading salons would lose their 
individuality; and that would be an irrep- 
arable loss to pictorial photography. 

Playing the salon game is more of a co- 
operative enterprise than ever before. Salon 
committees and exhibitors are becoming 
better acquainted. The more they learn of 
one another’s problems and hopes, the more 
successful will the salons of the future be- 
come. Both salon committees and exhibitors 
should play the game with all the skill and 
efficiency of which they are capable, not for- 
getting that good sportsmanship is always 
warmly applauded by the spectators. 

For some unaccountable reason many 
amateur and professional photographers 
hold the idea that those who conduct salons 
take special delight in the criticism of the 
pictures submitted. As a matter of fact, the 
salon committee very rarely has any oppor- 
tunity to criticise the prints submitted, and 
when a review of the salon appears in the 
press it is usually prepared by a newspaper 
critic, or some photographic critic not con- 
nected with the salon. To be sure, there are 
exceptions, but for the most part criticism 
is confined to sources outside of the salon 
organisation. In cases where a member of a 
salon committee reviews an exhibition, it is 
done in a kindly, appreciative way, which is 
very far from being critically destructive. 
After all, helpful criticism, which takes into 
account the merits as well as the demerits of 
the composition, should be welcome. Exhibi- 
tors who play the salon game as it should 
be played accept such criticism with the 
utmost good nature and appreciation. 

In conclusion, then, our plea is that salon 
committees and exhibitors alike play the 
game with enthusiasm and a realisation that 
the permanent success of any salon depends 
upon the hearty good will and co-operation 
of the committee and exhibitors. Each can 
help the other with constructive suggestions ; 
and, as each salon comes, a stronger, finer 
pictorial friendship will be established. 
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OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 


Closing the 5th day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Monthly Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Awards 
Eerie 10 Points 
RN cs psa. wescieubecw ere 7 Points 
ge ees 5 Points 
Honorable Mention ........... 4 Points 


(a) The person having the highest number of 
points at the end of the year, December 15, 1931, 
will receive an engraved silver cup; the next two 
highest, smaller engraved silver cups; and the 
next five highest, one-year subscriptions to PHoro- 
Era MaGazine. 

(b) All who win awards receive Certificates. 

(c) Those who win an Honorable Mention 
Award and are not regular subscribers, or have 
not been regular subscribers, will receive PHorto- 
Era Maacazine for six months, with the compli- 
ments of the publishers. 

(d) No competition-pictures are sold, ex- 
changed, or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to 
the maker of the picture. 

(e) All competition-pictures not returned are 
used to make up the Puoro-Era Picture ExnHisit 
which is sent to schools, libraries, museums, cam- 
era clubs, and to responsible organisations for 
exhibition-purposes, free of cost. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to all. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered. 
Composition, exposure, and photo-finishing must 
be done by the competitor. 

3. Mounts must not be larger than 16 x 20 
inches. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear on the back the maker’s 
name and address, and the title of the picture, 
and should be accompanied by a letter, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, make, 
type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, devel- 
oper, and printing-process. Entries which do not 
comply with this rule will be omitted. Enclose 
return postage. Data blanks sent at request. 


5. Prints receiving points become the property 
of Puoto-Era MaGazine, unless for special rea- 
sons. This does not prevent the photographer 
from disposing of other prints from such negatives 
after he shall have received official recognition. 


Photo-Era Competition Cup 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only 
when return-postage at the rate of one cent for 
each two ounces is sent with data. 

7. Overseas competitors may send prints for 
several competitions at the same time. This will 
facilitate packing and reduce _ transportation 
charges. 








AWARDS—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed July 5, 1931 


First Place 
Second Place 
Third Place 


. George W. French 
E. J. G. Schermerhorn 
Edith H. Bethune 


Honorable Mention: Roy and Brownie Adams; Edward Andres; Axel Bahnsen; J. M. Banerjee; James 
A. Bell; Alexander Clair; Robert B. Clark; Leland H. Croscup; J. Daniels; R. W. Dawson; Dr. Irving 
B. Ellis; Harry B. Fisher; Edward L. Gockeler; E. Graham; Aileen L. Grapenstete~; M. Gurrie; 
Zoltan Hercezegh; Lionel Heymann; M. Itoh; Ray Lee Jackson; Xerxes Johnson; J. J. Katarmal; 
Dr. K. Koike; Emil H. Kopp, Jr.; Alexander Leventon; Charles Linke; Kusutora Matsuki; Anne H. 
Mellin; John C. Moddejonge; Dr. B. J. Ochsner; E. G. Royer; N. P. Smith; Willard K. Smith; Charles 
L. Snyder; Harry W. Story; Dr. Max Thorek; Elmer P. Trevors; R. Merrill Webster; T. R. Wiley; 
William O. Yates. 
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ACHIEVEMENT 
GEORGE W. FRENCH 
FIRST PLACE—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 
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LAKE LUGANO 


E. J. G. SHERMERHORN, A.R.P.S. 


SECOND PLACE—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 


Our Monthly Competition 


In these days of tractors and other motor- 
driven farm machinery, it is rather a welcome 
sight to see horses at work in the fields. Obviously, 
it would be wasted effort to wish the old days 
back when horses were the mainstay of the farmer. 
Yet with all respect to the efficiency and labor- 
saving accomplishments of the modern tractor, we 
do not believe that it has the same pictorial ap- 
peal which may be found in a pair of horses at 
work. We welcome George W. French’s portrayal 
of a farmer plowing with his faithful horses. We 
hope that the day may never come when such a 
picture will serve to recall a method of agriculture 
which passed away during the nineteenth century. 

Incidentally, although the modern motor-driven 
fire engine is speedier and more effective than 
the horse-driven equipment, yet who is the boy or 
man who did not get a greater thrill when a 
shining, smoke-belching fire engine passed, drawn 
by three snow-white, or coal-black, galloping 
horses? And so it is in other activities where 
horses have played an important part for 
generations. 

Mr. French has succeeded in portraying a 
homely scene with fidelity. It is evident that 
neither the driver nor the horses “spruced up” 
for their picture. All three were intent on their 
work and paid no attention to the photographer. 
Much of the success of this picture is due to the 
low viewpoint which Mr. French doubtless ob- 
tained by placing the camera as near the surface 
of the ground as possible. Furthermore, he took 
full advantage of the cloudy sky. The only pos- 


sible criticism is with regard to the spacing of the 
group. We believe that about one-half an inch or 
so more space to the right would have relieved a 
feeling that the group would pass out of the pic- 
ture area before the observer had an opportunity 
to enjoy the composition. In other words, the 
group is too near the center of the picture hori- 
zontally. However, this might be considered a 
minor point, and it does not seriously affect the 
beauty and appeal of the picture. 

Data: Made in Maine, with a 34x44 Ica 
camera; Zeiss Tessar lens; focal length, 6; stop 
used, F/8; August, 10.30 a.m.; cloudy; exposure, 
1/65; Wellington anti-screen film; Metol-Hydro 
developer; Vitava printing paper; enlarged nega- 
tive. 

“Lake Lugano”, which received Second Place, 
is an interesting decorative study. Much of its 
beauty would be lost were the tree branches 
missing from the composition. These form a deli- 
cate tracery without seriously interfering with the 
beauty of the scene beyond. The boat moored near 
the shore at the left adds a note of contrast which 
rather enlivens the composition. This dark area 
is somewhat balanced by the man in the boat at 
the right. Although the eye may go to the dark 
object at first glance, it is not sufficiently strong 
to keep the eye from going on to the picture 
beyond. It is a composition which lends itself to 
advantage in photographing lakes and ponds, and 
may well be followed out with a similar subject in 
our own country. 

Data: Picture made in Lugano, Switzerland; 
Reflex camera, % plate; Cooke Anastigmat lens; 
focal length, 5*4-inch; stop used, F/8; color 
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EVANGELINE 


EDITH H. BETHUNE 


THIRD PLACE—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 


screen, 3x; March, 11 a.m.; sun through clouds; 
exposure 1/25; Perutz pack film, % plate; Metol- 
Hydrochinon developer; Bromide printing paper. 

“Evangeline” is an excellent attempt to portray 
the heroine of Longfellow’s famous poem. In fact, 
the picture was made in Nova Scotia, and in a 
setting which is in accord with our knowledge of 
the poem. It will be noticed that the figure is well 
placed in the composition; instead of being in the 
center it is a little to the right, and also the 
horizon line is above the center of the picture. 
The rather somber background lends itself ad- 
mirably to the black-and-white contrast of the 
costume. Altogether, we believe that Mrs. Bethune 
has succeeded in conveying to others her photo- 
graphic portrayal of Evangeline. 

Data: Made on Evangeline Beach near Grand 
Pré; 24%x4% Kodak; Kodak F/5.6 lens; focal 
length, 13.5 cm.; stop used, F/5.6; color screen, 
K2; May, 4 p.m., cloudy sun; exposure 1/10; 
Kodak film; Eastman Special developer; P. M. C. 
bromide printing-paper. Cape Blomidon shows in 
the distance. The Arcadians are supposed to have 
embarked from this beach when expelled. 


“Almost, But Not Quite” 


Ir is always interesting and helpful to learn 
how others are doing, or attempting to do, the 
same thing that we are doing. Not very long ago 
we had the privilege to spend a few hours with 
a man whose pictorial work is well known and 
who is recognised as one of the outstanding pic- 
torial photographers in this country. Until we had 
the pleasure of meeting him, we rather assumed 
he was so skilled in his work that he produced 


salon prints as easily as most of us make con- 
tact prints. Much to our surprise, we discovered 
that this pictorialist made hundreds of prints 
which never went farther than the wastebasket. 
Why? Simply because he was not satisfied with 
them. They did not portray the thought and the 
scene which he wished to express pictorially. As 
he said, “They are almost, but not quite, right.” 
In short, most of us might consider these prints 
very acceptable; but to him they were not right 
until he felt that they portrayed his interpreta- 
tion of the subject. Some might suggest that this 
pictorialist was supercritical. Perhaps he is; but 
let us remember that the pleasure which he de- 
rives from photography is based upon this keen 
desire for perfection, even though it may not be 
attainable. For him to send out prints which 
might “get by”, and be below his standard, would 
rob him of the very thing that maintains his in- 
terest in photography. 

Doubtless there are many other well-known pic- 
torialists who work as thoroughly and painstak- 
ingly to reach their self-imposed high standards. 
After all, we cannot but admire and approve their 
splendid effort. In these days of mass production, 
is it not rather refreshing to find anyone who 
puts his very best into the work because he loves 
it and not because he wishes to see how easily 
he can “get away with it”? Probably this idea 
of hard work is old-fashioned and far from ultra- 
medern. However, we have noticed that those who 
are at the top pictorially, and otherwise, still seem 
to believe in painstaking effort. There is something 
inspirational and tremendously attractive about 
“almost but not quite” reaching an objective of 
our own making. 

A. H. Bearpstey. 
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THE COMPETITION 


SCOREBOARD 








Points 
Edward L. Gockeler .38 
Dr. Max Thorek 38 
Edith H. Bethune 37 
George W. French 37 
Dr. Irving B. Ellis 36 
Dr. F. F. Sornberger 33 
Roy and Brownie Adams . 32 
R. W. Dawson 32 
Harry B. Fisher 32 
Sorab J. Kharegat . 
Dr. K. Koike $2 
Zoitan Herezegh 31 
E. J. G. Schermerhorn 30 
Paul Bras 28 
J. Daniels 28 
Carl Demaree 28 
Kusutora Matsuki 28 
Charles Linke 27 
Melvin Martinson 27 
Waldemar Glass .25 
Alexander Clair 24 
Dr. Kelley Hale 24 
Lionel Heymann 21 
Fred G. Korth 24 
A. E. Moebs 24 
J. K. Hodges : 22 
William O. Yates .. 22 
Edward L. Bafford 21 
Edward Andres ......... 20 
Axel Bahnsen ......... 20 
Leland H. Crosecup ..... 20 
Howard G. Dine 20 
BE. Gee ......... ; 20 
| i eae ee 
Alma R. Lavenson 20 
William J. McCune 20 
John C. Moddejonge 20 
Harry W. Story 26 
Allan F. Barney 18 
Alexander Leventon . 17 
Carmine Albanese .16 
James A. Bell .16 
Frederick J. Hermann 16 
U. Stephen Johnson . 16 
Edouard C. Kopp 16 
Cc. F.. mavtm ... 16 
Anne H. Mellin .... 16 
A. G. Niido 16 
Dr. B. J. Ochsner 16 
Corrado Sallustio 16 
N. P. Smith 16 
Charles L. Snyder 16 
A. W. Clark 3 
Arthur M. Underwood 18 
J. M. Banerjee 12 


JULY 5, 1931 


Glen H. Broyles 
C. H. Clapper 
Robert B. Clark 
Aileen L. Grapensteter 
M. Gurrie 

Xerxes Johnson 
Emil H. Kopp, Jr. 
Walter Lipkau 
Ladis A. Lisy 

M. G. Monami 

G. Hilliard Ross 
Thomas Scott . 

C. A. Shaw 

A. M. Tomlinson 
Elmer P. Trevors 
J. C. Wedekind 

T. R. Wiley 
Leonard Purin 
Edward Alenius 
Roland F. Beers 
Fred Beidleman 
Matthews S. Beros 
John L. Bruns 

J. A. Couty 
Gilbert Davies 
James M. Dille 
Beatrice M. Dine .... 
William J. Ennever 
Edwin W. Gantt 
A. F. Gatow, Jr. 
George M. Gerhard 
Earl Gray 

Onn M. Liang 
Wesley Lord 

H. P. Morris 
Henry Y. Okiyama 
William M. Reyes 
James Simpson 

L. H. Townsend 
A. L. Tracy 
Martin Vos 

R. Merrill Webster 
Hifumu Miyamoto 
John Barry 

Louis F. Brook 
Don Burkhart 
Harold Carey 
Edward C. Cohan 
Daniel DeVoe 
William C. Duncan 
Robert Ewoldt 

J. H. Field 

E. P. Fleming 

L. P. Gravel, Jr. 
Samuel Grierson 


Points 
2 
..12 
a2 
42 
12 
ee: | 
.12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
11 
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Arthur W. Grumbine 


William F. Happich 
Emily Hayden 
Harold Hedger 
Gertrude Hennig 
Cyril F. Hopper 
Ray Lee Jackson 

R. R. Jarrett 

J. J. Katarmal 
Theo Kay j 
Robert S. Knerr 
Arthur J. Lang . 
Dr. Davies Lazear 
Joseph F. Leggett 
George M. Lehnen 
Isidore Levitan 
Arnold D. Lewis 
Johannes Lowenstein 
Erwin Marty 

Delle Mason 

Henry J. Matthies 
W. Allen May 
Edward McMahon 
F. Meyer 
William F. 
C. Nabuco ; 
N. J. Nalawalla .. 
Glendora Nichols 
W. C. Niesen 

NW. Gems ......3 
Alfred Petrick ... 
W. H. C. Pillsbury 
J. B. Priddy 

John S. Purdy 
Hugo Raeth 
Lucian B. Raynor 
Gaston Remy 

E. G. Royer 

A. E. Rutenbéck 
John O. Scudder 
Virginia Semple 
K. E. Skinner 
Willard K. Smith . 
Howard L. Snider 
Leonard M. Snyder 
Albert B. Street 
Dorothy Thompson 
Heinz Timm 
Yoneo Usami . 
Annie Watkins 
Adeline Winter 


Pauline W. Wolfe ... 


George P. Wright 
Gino Zenier 


Points 
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OUR 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 








In considering a possible illustration for the 
front cover, we had in mind, if possible, to 
use something timely. When we came upon 
“Despatch”, by William M. Rittasse, we decided 
that we had found what we wanted. Our reaction 
to this splendid picture was that with vacation 
days over it was time for us all to get up steam 
and start the wheels of industry, effort, and con- 
fidence in motion. Furthermore, the title sug- 
gested that it was high time to begin. In fact, we 
needed despatch without delay. We feel that 
Mr. Rittasse, whether he had this thought in 
mind or not, has succeeded in conveying this idea 
to those who see this picture. Certainly it typifies 
tremendous power, but under control; and that is 
exactly what is needed today—the power to go 
ahead under constructive and intelligent control. 
We feel rather indebted to Mr. Rittasse for his 
little pictorial sermon; and may it carry its mes- 
sage to all those who are still wondering whether 
or not it is time to steam up and go ahead! It 
will be noted how cleverly the steam has been 
utilised to soften the harsh outline of the loco- 
motive, and at the same time convey the impres- 
sion of power and strength. 

Data: Graflex, 344x 4%; Zeiss lens, F/2.7, of 
16.5-cm. focus, at F/8; exposure 1/100-second, at 
11 a.m., in August; good light; Defender Pan- 
chromatic film; Metol Caustic Soda developer; 
Velour Black Regular enlargement. 

lt would seem that with all the motion-pictures 
and photographs in circulation there would be 
very little in this country or Canada which might 
be considered new and unknown. However, we 
venture to say that comparatively few of our 
readers have heard of the Rainbow Natural 
Bridge, and doubtless even a smaller number 
have ever visited this remarkable natural forma- 
tion. We are indebted to Mr. Willard D. Morgan 
for a description of this remarkable natural rock 
formation, and also for a very interesting and 
helpful description of his photographic work with 
a Leica camera. Our readers will recall that Mr. 
Morgan has contributed a number of very inter- 
esting articles to our pages in the past few years, 
and we believe that they will agree with us that 
he is master of the Leica camera. Furthermore, 
Mrs. Morgan, who accompanies her husband on 
these trips, is also skillful in the use of the Leica, 
and it is through the joint effort of both of these 
good friends that we are able to give our readers 
this interesting article. 

The frontispiece is perhaps the most outstand- 
ing picture of those which are reproduced natural 
size on page 120. When it is remembered that this 
5x7 enlargement was made from the small 
donble-frame Leica negative, one is convinced that 
the work of the Leica camera in skilled hands is 
remarkable. 

The picture of Mr. Morgan looking down the 
canyon, evidently made by Mrs. Morgan, indicates 
the type of country which had to be covered in 
order to reach the Natural Bridge. 


“The Arch in the Making” is the type of photo- 
graph which is not only an interesting record, 
but is valuable for scientific data. The trained 
geologist would doubtless find much in this picture 
of interest and value. 

The view “On Top of Rainbow Bridge”, show- 
ing Mrs. Morgan attached to one end of the rope 
and busy making pictures, indicates the tremen- 
dous size of this natural formation. One can easily 
understand how impressive the scene must be to 
those who view it for the first time. 

The play of light and shade in the canyon at 
evening must be a thrilling experience to watch, 
and it is apparent that our good friends reacted 
to the scene as only true nature-lovers can. In- 
deed, the shadows must have been grotesque, as 
they were made by the unusual formations of cliff 
and rocks. 

The group of contact prints was reproduced to 
show the size and quality of the negatives made 
with the Leica camera. Mr. Morgan points out 
convincingly that it was virtually impossible to 
consider using a larger type of camera for such 
a trip, where personal danger and a minimum of 
weight had to be taken into serious consideration. 
Furthermore, although the text matter is inter- 
esting, much of the appeal of this article would 
be lost without the excellent photographs to bear 
convincing evidence of the beauty and striking 
characteristics of a visit to the Rainbow Bridge. 

The advent of the photoflash lamp has in many 
respects revolutionised flashlight photography. On 
land and sea, photographers are now able to make 
pictures successfully in places and under con- 
ditions which heretofore were thought impossible 
or extremely hazardous. Thanks to Mr. O’Beirne, 
we are able to give our readers a suggestion for 
synchronising the photoflash lamp with a Graflex 
shutter, and we believe that it will be found of 
practical value to many. The illustrations are in- 
cluded, not for their pictorial value, so much as 
in the form of evidence to prove that the equip- 
ment described functioned su. *essfully. Doubtless 
as the use of photoflash lamps .ncreases, new ways 
and means will be found to use them more effec- 
tively, and Mr. O’Beirne’s article shows what may 
be accomplished and indicates the possibilities of 
the future. 

Our readers are familiar with a number of 
articles contributed by Mr. Palme, all of which 
have been of interest and practical value. In the 
present case he has brought to our attention the 
remarkable rock formations to be found at the 
Howe Caverns in New York State. In the article 
he tells how the pictures were made, and doubt- 
less his method would prove to be successful 
wherever electricity was available. However, in 
those localities where flashlight must be used, 
there is no doubt but that photoflash lamps of 
sufficient number would make possible successful 
results without any possible danger due to any 
explosion of gases which might be lurking under 
ground. One of the thrills of photography is to get 
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away from the beaten track, and Mr. Palme has 
shown how it may be done. 

In the article by Mrs. Mary E. Archer will be 
found several suggestions which, if carried out, 
will result to the advantage of not only amateur 
bul. professional photographers as well. Even 
with exposure meters and other aids to correct 
exposure and composition, there is still too much 
guesswork and trusting to luck. Mrs. Archer’s 
little prints serve as a text, and, we believe, carry 
the point. She writes from experience, and with 
the sincere desire to render service to others who 
may not be obtaining the results they had hoped 
for when they bought their cameras. We hope 
that our readers will carry out Mrs. Archer’s sug- 
gestions to their own advantage. 

At this season of the year, sportsmen and 
nature-lovers are planning their trips into the 
wilderness. There are those who believe firmly 
that the fall of the year is the most beautiful of 
all, due to the fact that the woodlands are radiant 
with their autumnal coloring. Furthermore, the 
days of the mosquito, black fly, and other pests 
are a thing of the past, and the few that may 
remain are very apt to be rendered harmless by 
an early frost. At no time of the year may one 
pass through the wilderness with greater physical 
comfort and enjoyment. 

Mr. Richardson, by means of his pen and cam- 
era, stirs our latent longing for the great outdoors 
and likewise emphasises the important part played 
by the camera. Perhaps under no condition is the 
self-timing shutter or device of greater value. 
Every member of the party may be photographed, 
and thus a complete record of the trip may be 
obtained. Especially in the case of two or four 
men, it is of distinct advantage to have all mem- 
bers of the party in the photograph when the 
activities of the trip are to be portrayed. 

Mr. Richardson, in his picture “The Sky—The 
Island—The Forest”, has shown to advantage the 
serviceability of the self-timer, and at the same 
time has produced a well-composed and interesting 
picture. There is no question about the center of 
interest. The two men and even the trees at each 
side seem to point directly at the scene beyond. 

Again, in “This Trail or That”, we see the ad- 
vantages of the camera with a self-timer, which 
caught a bit of action, that was not only of in- 
terest but illustrated the manner in which the 
canoe and equipment was transported. 

“After a Noon-Day Rest” is well done, thanks 
to the self-timer. In all the illustrations supplied 
by Mr. Richardson, it should be noted that the 
subjects appear to be entirely unaware of the 
camera’s presence. This fact adds greatly to the 
value of the photographs, pictorially and otherwise. 

The “Wilderness Camp” is a _ typical night 
scene in the woods, and it will be noted how well 
the photographer placed the figure in the direct 
path of the flash, so that the lens might be shielded. 

Incidentally, the use of a photoflash lamp, were 
it possible to carry them along, would perhaps 
have enabled Mr. Richardson to obtain a better 
effect without having to utilise a figure to shield 
the source of light. However, if the going is very 
rough, it would be rather difficult to carry a large 
supply of photoflash lamps safely unless they were 
packed in a special container. We believe that 
Mr. Richardson did very well in the circumstances, 
and there is no question but that he utilised his 
equipment to the best possible advantage. We hope 


that many of our readers w:ll be able to enjoy the 
autumnal days in the woods. 

“On Guard—Gr-r-r-r!” by James W. Aughiltree 
is reprinted as being rather appropriate to the 
touring season which is closing. Doubtless thou- 
sands have passed the night as the lady and gentle- 
man depicted in the picture, and in many cases a 
faithful dog has been on guard during the night. 
To those who are unaccustomed to roughing it and 
who have the luxury of comfortable beds and 
private bathrooms, it may seem that it is a need- 
less physical and mental strain to spend the night 
as shown in the picture. However, there are thou- 
sands who thoroughly enjoy such an experience 
and, no matter what the weather or conditions 
may be, they take it with a smile and with keen 
enjoyment. To them, being out of doors in the 
fresh air and close to nature is the greatest 
pleasure. 

Data: Made in northern New Jersey, in Octo- 
ber, shortly after sunrise; Ica Juwel, with Zeiss 
F/4.5 lens; about 1/25-second exposure at F/5.6; 
camera held in hand. Agfa cut film; Amidol de- 
veloper; Tumagas paper; Amidol developed. 


Just to Fill Up This Page 


Last month we wrote so rapidly in preparing 
this department that we “spilled over” nearly 
one page and were obliged to place some of the 
material in the back of the book. It is not for 
us to say whether the material was worth con- 
tinuing on another page; but at any rate we de- 
termined to be more careful this month. Appar- 
ently we went to the other extreme. We found 
that we were half a page short this month, with 
nothing ready to fill the gap. Therefore, we are 
filling the rest of this page with a sort of extem- 
poraneous little editorial which may or may not 
fill the space satisfactorily. 

Perhaps the contributors to our competitions 
assume that their prints are “processed” through 
the competition without much thought or considera- 
tion on the part of the editorial staff—to be sure, 
the judges may look the prints over carefully; 
but before and after the competition, the prints 
receive little attention. We wish to correct such 
a thought, if it really exists. As a matter of fact, 
we in the office feel as though we were talking 
about personal friends and their pictures, instead 
of contributors to a competition. We are just as 
pleased when a certain hard-working contributor 
wins an award as he is, and we talk about him 
and his work as that of a friend. Whether our 
competitions are all that they might be or not, 
we can say sincerely that all those who contribute 
prints may rest assured that we do feel a warm, 
personal interest in each entrant and that we are 
eager to see each one make steady progress. After 
all, our competitions cannot make or break the 
pictorial future of a contributor. We much pre- 
fer to have all feel that we are a group of friends 
who enjoy the profitable experience of comparing 
prints and receiving mutually helpful suggestions. 
The fact that so many well-known pictorialists 
still send prints to our competitions seems to 
prove that comradeship rather than reward is 
the incentive to send prints month after month. 
The continued loyalty, interest, and co-operation 
our friends in these monthly competitions is deeply 
and: sincerely appreciated. 
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THE EDITOR’S CORNER 








Your Vote Is Requested 


Ir will be remembered that when the present 
form of competition was adopted, we announced 
that we should welcome suggestions for improve- 
ment or a change before beginning another year. 
Obviously we have to carry on under the present 
rules to the end of 1931, but we are now thinking 
ahead for 1932 and we should like to be ready to 
make whatever changes seem best, beginning with 
the January 1932 issue. Furthermore, we should 
like to make a preliminary announcement of any 
changes in the December, 1931, issue. 

We realise that, even with the very best inten- 
tions, it will be impossible to please all, no matter 
what changes are made. It is but natural that 
each reader should have his own idea of how a 
competition ought to be conducted. His opinion 
is of value and we appreciate it. Yet there are 
typographical and other limitations to the form 
of competition which can be conducted. It is 
obvious that, by offering large cash prizes and 
other inducements, hundreds of pictures would be 
sent in. Also, if there were no restriction with re- 
gard to contributors doing their own photo- 
finishing, we should note a large number of entries. 
We wish to make it clear at this time that we 
have an open mind and that we are eager to 
arrange a form of competition which is within 
our power to conduct and at the same time be of 
interest and value to those of our readers who 
enjoy these competitions. We cannot compete with 
prize contest and large exhibitions, and it is not 
our desire to do so. Rather, we prefer to have our 
competitions more in the form of a family group 
who exchange their pictures and comment on them 
for the benefit of all. Furthermore, as some con- 
tributors have pointed out, it is not the financial 
or other return that should be sought, but rather 
the hearty co-operation and interest of a group 
of men and women intensely interested in the 
same thing. We hope that our readers will feel 
free to offer constructive suggestions, so that our 
competitions may continue to prove helpful to the 
largest number. In conclusion, we should like to 
point out that the number of entries during the 
past few months has been as large and sometimes 
larger than the number of pictures submitted in 
our competitions before the new rules were 
adopted. 


Yes, A Fine Tour of Duty 


Upon the Editor’s return from military duty 
as Photographic Officer at Fort McKinley, Port- 
land, Maine. he found a number of letters in 
which his correspondents expressed the wish that 
he might have a pleasant time while away at camp. 

The Editor takes this opportunity to thank 
those who forwarded these good wishes and to 
add that this year his tour of duty was one of 
the most pleasant, interesting, and constructive ex- 
periences that he has had since becoming a Com- 
missioned Officer in the Signal Corps Reserve, 


eight years ago. The photographic work was va- 
ried and filled with human interest. It involved ex- 
posures under all possible conditions, including 
night work with photoflash lamps. In the labora- 
tory, technical problems, due to humidity and con- 
ditions beyond his control, taxed his ingenuity and 
added to his experience. However, best of all was 
coming in close contact with a cross-section of the 
fine young men of the New England States—with 
the boy from the farm and with the boy from the 
wealthy city home. Their reaction to each other 
under the controlling influence of order and dis- 
cipline was a delight to behold. Those who may 
have fears for the youth of our country, and the 
future, might derive great encouragement by be- 
coming better acquainted with the work of the 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps under the 
supervision of selected officers and men of the 
Regular Army and Reserve Corps. 


Please Note the Date 


We should like to call attention to the dates 
which appear each month under the heading of 
“The Competition Scoreboard”. Some of our 
readers, without giving the matter thought, have 
failed to note that the scores given are those of 
two months past. In other words, in this issue are 
printed the scores as of July 5, 1931. The scores 
as of September 5, 1931, will appear in the No- 
vember issue. The reason for the two months’ de- 
lay is due to the fact that the succeeding month’s 
issue is usually on the press before each month’s 
competition is judged, and there is not time to 
have the winning pictures half-toned and included. 
If those who enter pictures in the competitions 
will please remember to note the date over the 
scores, we feel confident that they will find due 
credit given for all points. 


We Are Philosophical Yet Young 


Dvurine the summer months one of our greatest 
pleasures is to welcome visitors to our office and 
to make or renew friendships. Very often a 
gentleman or a lady walks in who, for the mo- 
ment, is a total stranger to us. Then he or she 
says, “I am So-and-So from New York, Chicago, 
Denver, or Los Angeles.” Usually, the name is one 
familiar through many years of correspondence, 
and, at once, we seem to be old friends, with many 
things in common. Not very long ago a gentleman 
and his wife walked in and asked for the Editor. 
We admitted that “we were he”. The gentleman 
seemed a bit surprised. Then he explained that 
after reading our editorial material for a number 
of years he had decided that a man who wrote 
in such a philosophical vein must be along in 
years. But, instead, he found an Editor who is 
still a comparatively young man. It required a 
few moments for him to become adjusted to the 
situation, and then we all enjoyed a very pleasant 
half-hour together. 
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WILL CADBY 





We have been reading with interest, and we 
might almost say pride, Mr. Alexander Leventon’s 
article on the Royal Photographic Society and its 
remarkable president. We suppose that we are also 
infected with the usual English inferiority com- 
plex; for, as we read of the wonderful collection 
of prints, the 6,000 reference volumes in the li- 
brary, the beautifully equipped meeting and lec- 
ture rooms, ete., it was quite difficult to realise 
that this supremely satisfactory institution existed 
in our own London, and not in New York, Berlin, 
or some other great city of the world. 

It was interesting, too, comparing this very live 
and up-to-date institution with the somnolent as- 
sembly one of us attended at the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society as a boy of twenty, just home from 
the Transvaal gold fields with snapshots of life 
on The Rand made with what was called in those 
days a “detective camera”—a flat arrangement 
that went inside the waistcoat and the lens of 
which peered through a buttonhole. 

It was equally pleasant, too, to read about Mr. 
Dudley Johnson, the super-president, from our 
own very English city of Liverpool. He certainly 
has done all and more than Mr. Leventon claims 
for him. For we remember the time when the 
Royal Photographic Society only had a reputa- 
tion for scientific and technical photography, and 
the Salon was the premier British society—it 
called itself the “Linked Ring” when it first 
seceded from the parent stem—for pictorial photo- 
graphy. For many years there was scarcely any 
rivalry, so far did the Royal Photographic So- 
ciety lag behind in this respect, and such a strong 
international section of workers supported the 
Salon. But things have changed of late years, and 
now many of the same exhibitors send to both, 
and in the standard of work the two exhibitions 
are very much on a level. 

The collection of prints is certainly interesting 
and quite entertaining. One sees the different fash- 
ions through which photography has passed; and 
if one has an example of one’s own work there, 
as we have, it is rather a revelation to think and 
foresee how far one has traveled from early ideas 
and ideals. 

One of the crazes we remember is rather sug- 
gested by the illustration “Corfe Castle”, by Mr. 
Johnson, in the July, 1931, PHoro-Era MaGazinr, 
and it might be called the “Nocturne Fashion”. At 
one Salon exhibition of that date, it seemed as 
if every exhibitor’s aim was to avoid any sugges- 
tion of daylight; and one wag rather hit the spot 
when he remarked that he thought he had strayed 
into a coal cellar by mistake! In our idea, how- 
ever, crazes—although they need not be taken too 
seriously—have their uses, and too long a sojourn 
in any beaten track hinders progression. 

Next week the Mayor of Kingston is to unveil 
a tablet erected at Kingston-on-Thames commem- 
orating the achievements of E. Muybridge. It is 





in the Kingston Library, and underneath the por- 
trait of the inventor is written: “Eadweard James 
Muybridge, a native of Kingston-on-Thames. A 
scientific investigator of animal locomotion. With 
his camera and machine, the zodpraxiscope, he 
produced moving pictures in America in the year 
1880, at Paris in 1881, and before the Royal In- 
stitution in 1882. From these inventions the 
modern cinematograph has been evolved.” 

How surprised “E. J. M.” would have been 
could he have looked into the future of his in- 
vention! How far away from studious experiment 
and scientific representation of animal locomotion 
would seem our present-day “movies”, with their 
sensational adventure and sex dramas! If his dis- 
embodied spirit can still wander on this earth, one 
only hopes that, should it enter a cinema—which 
it would be sure to want to do—an educational 
film will be running, so that he will not too greatly 
regret his invention. 

Muybridge was born in 1830 and went to Amer- 
ica while quite a young man, and what really 
started the ball of kinematography rolling was a 
question he was asked; namely, “Does a trotting 
horse at any moment of its stride have all its feet 
entirely off the ground?” This question first inter- 
ested him, and he gave up seven years to its study, 
investigating it by means of photography. 

Muybridge was indeed a pioneer, and it seems 
that he narrowly missed being responsible for the 
“talkies” as well; for in 1888 he tried to get 
Edison to help him by means of the phonograph— 
in his own words, “so as to combine and reproduce 
simultaneously in the presence of an audience 
visible actions and audible sounds together”. This, 
however, fell through, but for his zoépraxiscope he 
deserves full credit. 

It is a matter for regret that the studios where 
the Edmunds process, by which a bust or plaque 
can be produced from a photograph, are to be 
closed. One is sorry to see an interesting photo- 
graphic activity being scrapped for commercial 
reasons; but all the successful results obtained, 
the many medals awarded by scientific societies, 
even the bust of the Prince of Wales, could not 
make it a paying proposition. 

We have a young relation who is doing the 
same kind of work, only not on a photographic 
basis. He models figures, mostly animals, and has 
also been successful in obtaining likenesses in 
portrait busts. He, too, is up against commercial- 
ism, for the dealers refuse any subjects that are 
not of the pretty-pretty order, and these he can- 
not do. It has interested us, who have such a weak 
spot for our readers’ nationality, that the only 
two people who ran him to earth at his studio in 
Bloomsbury were Americans. One of them was 
sailing for America so soon that he had to leave 
a portrait of himself behind as a model for his 
bust. This sort of work cannot be mass-produced, 
and the esthetic side of life suffers in consequence. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 








Goerz Celebrates 25th Anniversary 


Tuts month, the C. P. Goerz American Optical 
Co. celebrates the twenty-fifth Anniversary of its 
incorporation as an American manufacturing con- 
cern and takes this opportunity to thank its 
numerous patrons for their consistent and un- 
wavering support. 

Established in 1895 as an American branch of 
the famous C. P. Goerz Optical Co. of Germany, 
the manufacture of these celebrated lenses in the 
United States commenced in 1898. Through its 
incorporation under an American charter, in 1906, 
it became definitely established as an American 
business. 

Throughout this period, there has existed in the 
management, in the executive staff, in the workers, 
the deep-rooted conviction that an optical business 
to succeed must necessarily be more than a mere 
business enterprise—that it must be inspired by 
high ideals of workmanship, by standards of en- 
deavor which, due to the nature and difficulties 
inherent in scientific manufacturing, must be pre- 
cise and inflexible. 

A lens is frequently a lifetime possession. Its 
defects are a constant source of annoyance; its 
fine qualities assure lasting gratification. Bearing 
these facts in mind, the C. P. Goerz American 
Optical Co. has ever been the severest critic of 
its own work, subjecting its entire output of 
lenses and optical instruments to a rigid inspec- 
tion and rejecting any constituent part which 
through some flaw in raw material or defect in 
construction, could not come up to preconceived 
standards. 

With every assurance that this policy inaugu- 
rated thirty-five years ago, and adhered to until 
the present time, will be continued in the future, 
we again thank our patrons for that fine co- 
operation which has made our success possible. 

Frep ScuMmID. 





To Visit Kodak Research Laboratories 


Tue Kodak Research Laboratories are among 
eleven research organisations in various industries 
selected for a visit in October by one hundred in- 
dustrialists and bankers on a tour to be con- 
ducted by the National Research Council. The 
purpose of the tour is to show business leaders 
what is being done in the advancement of scientific 
research. 


Photographic Society of Philadelphia 


Tue world-wide depression has as yet failed 
to affect this Society. This is not stated boastfully, 
but gratefully. The semester just completed finds 
its membership consistently increasing and added 
interest and zest injected into its meetings. Larger 


attendance is the rule, and broader discussions, 
both of a technical and of a practical nature, 
prevail. 

There have been losses. Dr. Henry Leffman, 
world-known chemist and scholar, for many years 
an active member—and, later, an honorary mem- 
ber—of this Society, passed away during this 
period. The field of chemistry lost a prominent 
figure with his going. William Shewell Ellis, 
Philadelphia photographer of note, best known, 
perhaps, for his artistic contributions to the ad- 
vertising field, is another name which, with deep 
regret, is erased from its membership roll, by 
reason of his death. The passing of these two men 
is a distinct loss to the community and to the 
country. 

The outstanding event of the season just closed 
was the members’ annual exhibition in the gal- 
leries of the Gimbel Store during April. Over 
three hundred prints were submitted, from which 
the jury selected about a third. It was generally 
agreed to have been the best collection ever hung 
by this Society in an “Annual”. Quite a few of 
the names, too, found on these prints, are those 
often met with in the catalogs of various salons. 

On April 22 a dinner was held in the store, at- 
tended by a representative number of the Society’s 
members. The usual felicitations of such an event 
were exchanged, followed by a review of the ex- 
hibition by its staff of pictorial critics. The guest 
of the evening was Mr. Ira W. Martin, president 
of the Pictorial Photographers of America. 

Of course, no season is complete without its 
outing. So one early Sunday in the month of June, 
our members journeyed down to Birchrunville, in 
Chester County, in search of Will Rittase’s farm, 
there to commune with Nature and obtain on a 
gelatine surface some of the incidental pastoral 
scenes. How successful they were on that occasion 
remains to be seen. Down-on-the-farm studies 
may be a drug in the photographic salons next 
winter. 

Perhaps an item of interest to the photographic 
world is the Benjamin Franklin Memorial, the 
new home-to-be of the Franklin Institute, the 
building of which will soon be in operation on the 
Parkway. Mr. James Stokley, assistant director of 
the Institute, and one of our members, informs us 
that a special section in the Memorial is to be de- 
voted to photography. It will include a museum 
in which will be exhibited paraphernalia used in 
this branch of the arts, and graphically picturing 
the evolution of photography, from its crude early 
days down to the complete outfits of modern times, 
which made near-perfection possible. Galleries will 
also be provided for the display of exhibitions. The 
Photographic Society hopes to have the honor of 
being the first to hang a collection of prints on 
its walls. 





E. A. McKrntey, Secretary. 
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Aérial Photography at Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma, 1930 


Tuere is no Photo Section at Fort Sill, al- 
though, as the News Letter correspondent puts it, 
“from the standpoint of photographic work and 
available climatic conditions, this is an ideal loca- 
tion for a section”. Proof of this statement, he 
goes on to say, lies in the fact that 51 hours and 
45 minutes were flown on photographic missions 
here during the month of November. 

As a satisfactory substitute for a Photo Sec- 
tion, the 88th Observation Squadron has a Photo 
Detachment second to none. This detachment, con- 
sisting of seven men, five of whom are graduates 
of the Department of Photography, Air Corps 
Technical School, operates under the leadership of 
Lieutenant Clair Stroh. The equipment is the 
same as that of any Photo Section, less a K-3A 
camera and Fairchild Photographic airplane. 

Much of the photographic work is done for the 
Field Artillery School, and consists of mosaics 
anc strip mosaics, controlled and griddled for the 
firixg of problems in lieu of a map. Pinpoints and 
obliques of maneuvers and battery positions are 
used as records of accomplishment and for de- 
tecting flaws in maneuvering and camouflaged 
positions. During the month of November, a photo- 
graphic record, consisting of both verticals and 
obliques, was made of a war-strength artillery bat- 
talion, from the time it started out on the march 
until it went into position for firing. A mosaic of 
the entire military reservation, 16 miles long and 
with an average width of 8 miles, was flown at an 
altitude of 15,000 feet, and is in the process of 
being laid to control and griddled. 

A number of missions in quick-work photo- 
graphy and night photography are scheduled for 
the future. There is a good opportunity here for 
research and experimentation for the scientifically 
inclined. 

In addition to the work with the Field Artillery 
School, six of the Squadron officers are assigned 
to Lieutenant Stroh at a time for tactical photo- 
graphic training. They are trained in the flying of 
oblique, pinpoint, and mosaic missions. In order 
that these training missions may serve a dual 
purpose, pinpoints and obliques of all airports and 
flying fields within a radius of 150 miles of Fort 
Sill are being taken. Mosaics have been flown of 
Oklahoma City, Wichita Falls, and various sec- 
tions of the reservation. During this course of 
training, each officer will have flown from 25 to 30 
hours as pilot and photographer, and upon com- 
pletion of said training should be competent to 
perform any average photographic mission re- 
quired. In order for the officers to understand the 
effect of tilt and poor flying, they are required to 
lay these mosaics. 

During October, when the hard-surface tests of 
bombs were conducted at this station, the 88th 
Photo Detachment covered the tests both by 
ground and aérial pictures. 

In conclusion, the News Letter Correspondent 
states: “A few missions have been flown when the 
ceiling was below 1,000 feet. It was during a 
drizzling rain, but we got pictures. When the Com- 
manding General, or his staff, say they want pic- 
tures, we don’t say ‘maybe’, but we deliver the 
goods.”—Air Corps News Letter. 


R. C. Middleton’s Universal Developer 


Tue Puoto-Era Macazine for February, 1930, 
contained an article by R. C. Middleton, entitled 
“The Universal Developer from a New Angle”. 
The sensibleness of the method outlined by Mr. 
Middleton attracted my attention and I proceeded 
to give it a trial. I used the solutions as given by 
Mr. Middleton, and then, as I use the metric sys- 
tem of measurements entirely, I converted the 
formule into grams and cubic centimeters. The 
developers as I made them up gave fairly good 
results; but, in some instances, I failed to achieve 
the nicety of result that I had been getting by the 
use of the original manufacturers’ formule when 
made up in the customary manner. This new 
method was too convenient to discard lightly; so 
I undertook to locate the difficulty. 

In carefully checking back over every step 
and calculation, I discovered that the sodium sul- 
fite as used in the new method did not always 
correspond to that in the original formule, ex- 
cept in a very few instances. A small variation 
would hardly cause any difference in print-quality, 
but the amounts in certain formule would vary as 
greatly as one-third of the value given in the 
formule. The reason for the deviation is due to 
the failure to provide for any special addition of 
sodium sulfite when it might be required. There 
are five variable factors in practically all print- 
formule, metol, hydroquinon, sodium sulfite, 
sodium carbonate, and potassium bromide. Mr. 
Middleton provides only four stock-solutions to 
care for the five variable factors. I believe I under- 
stand Mr. Middleton’s reason for omitting a sepa- 
rate solution of sulfite. He put sufficient sulfite 
with the metol and hydroquinon to prevent oxida- 
tion and considered that this amount would take 
care of requirements in the formule encountered 
without the need of bothering with a fifth stock- 
solution. 

After the second partial failure, I proceeded 
to make up five stock-solutions according to my 
own consideration and used the metric system 
throughout. The stock-solutions I made up are 
as follows: 


ee cc eo ca sien 20 gms.. .0.02 gm. per c.c. 
Sodium sulfite...... 50 gms.. .0.05 gm. per c.c, 
Water to make 1,000 c.c. 


B. Hydroquinon ...... 50 gms.. .0.05 gm. per c.c. 
Sodium sulfite...... 100 gms...0.1 gm. per c.c. 
Water to make 1,000 c.c. 

C. Sodium sulfite..... 200 gms...0.2 gm. per c.c. 
Water to make 1,000 c.c. 

D. Sodium carbonate. .200 gms...0.2 gm. per c.c. 
Water to make 1,000 c.c. 

E. Potassium bromide. .approx....0.65 gm. per c.c. 


(saturated solution) 


My plan is not particularly different from that 
given by Mr. Middleton. For use in the darkroom, 
I employ a previously made out table which gives 
the number of cubic centimeters of each stock- 
solution required and the amount of water te 
bring the volume to one liter; or, if the work I 
plan to do requires less than a liter, any fractional 
portion can be easily prepared. 
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The table has been constructed by taking the 
various formule and converting the values to 
grams per liter. In the majority of the formule, 
as given at the present time, the weights are al- 
ready given in grams per liter, and this step is 
unnecessary. This done, I divide the grams of metel 
required by the amount in each cubic centimeter 
of the stock-solution, which gives the number of 
cubic centimeters which I should measure out to 
obtain the correct weight of this developing agent. 
I repeat the process for hydroquinon. Then I cal- 
culated how much sodium sulfite has been included 
with each of these, and by subtracting this value 
from the weight of sodium sulfite required deter- 
mine how much more should be added. The next 
step would be to calculate the volume of sodium 
sulfite stock-solution to be added to fulfill the 
manufacturers’ requirements. The same steps are 
repeated for the sodium carbonate and potassium 
bromide and the values so obtained are recorded 
in tabular form. The total volume of these meas- 
ured stock-solutions is then obtained and sub- 
tracted from 1,000, which gives the amount of 
water to be added in order to obtain the correct 
final dilution. 

This complicates Mr. Middleton’s plan by the 
addition of one stock-solution; but it makes it 
possible to duplicate an original formula to a 
fraction of a gram. The amounts of materials 
which I chose in making up the stock-solution 
could be varied. I tried to choose just enough 
sodium sulfite to prevent oxidation of the two 
developing agents. Less might be used with satis- 
faction. The weights of the other constituents 
represent all that it seemed possible conveniently 
to keep in solution. A small amount of methanol 
may be a necessary addition in the case of stock- 
solution B. In about two instances out of twenty, 
I found, when the metol and hydroquinon had been 
accounted for, that I had an excess of sulfite; but 
in most cases the selection of quantities in the 
stock-solutions had been justified. These two ex- 
ceptions mentioned were both contrast formule 
and the small excess of sulfite seemed to do no 
damage. 

I admire Mr. Middleton’s ingenuity and origi- 
nality in proposing the idea, and I am writing this 
only as a possible improvement. I made up this 
one, which I offer within a few weeks after the 
article appeared and I have found it to work very 
satisfactorily through these several months. After 
such complete success I have finally taken courage 
and am writing this letter, thinking that it may 
be of value enough to interest you. 

Guienn E. Mutts. 

CuHavuTAvuQua Park, 

Bovuper, Co1o. 


Photographing Proposed Pan-American 
Highway for Costa Rica 


Wuiute considerable interest always existed in 
trans-Isthmian routes across Central America, it 
was only lately that any definite steps were taken 
to explore and plan the possibilities of a practical 
vehicular route down through the narrowing neck 
of land which joins North to South America. Ig- 
norance of geographical conditions along such a 
proposed route is abundant. Every so often we 
read of the exploits of someone who claims to have 


traveled on horseback or via auto from the Argen- 
tine to call on the Mayor of New York, or to 
have made the trip southward between these two 
points. Those familiar with the territory from 
Northern Colombia to Southern Mexico, however, 
laugh silently to themselves at the idea of an auto- 
mobile traversing this country. Only a few are 
more familiar with this nebulous route than those 
who have flown above it a number of times. 

From Chepo—on the Chepo River—to far into 
the interior of Colombia, the country is almost 
impenetrable, with perhaps a few foot-trails from 
the Chucunaque basin to a short distance past the 
ruins of Santa Cruz de Cana. A good road has 
been built by the Panamanian Government from 
the Canal to a point a short distance beyond 
Santiago, and it is pushing this road across the 
ridge which traverses the continental backbone, 
from La Pena to Tole, then connecting up and 
improving the short sections already in from Tole 
to David, thence on close to the Costa Rican 
border. 

From this point to its capital city, San José, 
Costa Rica is largely unmapped. Other portions 
of the country, sparsely inhabited, are virtually as 
little known. Interested as were the government 
officials and engineers of this Central American 
Republic in the topography of their country, they 
realised the utter hopelessness of the task of 
undertaking a preliminary survey without the one 
aid which could perform the trick—aérial re- 
connaissance. 

Existing relations with the United States having 
long been of a cordial nature, the American Mili- 
tary Attaché was asked to ascertain what our Air 
Corps, stationed in the Panama Canal Zone, could 
do to help out the Republic of Costa Rica and, 
incidentally, the whole of North and Central 
America—equally interested in the establishment 
of a Pan-American highway—in making an aérial 
photographic survey of certain sections of the 
country. 

The primary object of the survey was, of course, 
to map certain areas for the purpose of selecting 
a route for the Pan-American Highway. The 
secondary objectives were to enable government 
officials and engineers to fly with our pilot to de- 
termine for themselves the country to be mapped, 
and to allow the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Chief Engineer personally to make a reconnais- 
sance flight over the Guatusos area between San 
José valley and Lake Nicaragua, very little being 
heretofore known about this latter section. In em- 
barking on this project, it would be possible to 
photograph all available landing fields and areas 
where the Pan-American Airways proposed loca- 
ting airports or emergency landing fields, also to 
obtain photographs of important cities and the 
several volcanoes which dot the country. 

On June 18, 1930, Lieutenants A. Y. Smith, 12th 
Photo Section, and John G. Moore, 7th Observa- 
tion Squadron, each piloting a Douglas 02-H Ob- 
servation plane, left France Field for San José, 
Costa Rica. Accompanying Lieutenant Smith was 
Staff Sergeant Crow, the photographer, while 
Technical Sergeant Ashby, who accompanied 
Lieutenant Moore was the mechanic. The aérial 
equipment carried aboard the planes consisted of 
one K-11 aérial camera and one Graflex camera, 
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four 75-ft. rolls of K-1 aérial film, and four packs 
of Graflex films. 

After a short stay at David, Republic of 
Panama, where the planes were refueled, the flight 
was resumed to San José, where the airmen landed 
shortly before noon the same day they had left 
France Field, and were greeted by the American 
Military Attaché and a number of Costa Rican 
officials. 

The report of Lieutenant A. Y. Smith, covering 
this aérial photographic expedition, is quoted, in 
part, as follows: 

“About 200 photographs in all were made by us. 
We flew together a greater part of the time for 
safety, for one to aid the other in case of a forced 
landing. 

“Each morning was devoted to flying, atmos- 
pheric conditions and weather conditions both 
being better at that time of the day. All our 
photographs were obliques, and those of the pro- 
posed highway routes were so made that they 
overlapped, they being snapped from an average 
above-ground elevation of 3,000 to 4,000 feet. The 
areas photographed varied from sea level to 
12,000 feet. 

“Weather changes worried us somewhat. 
Shortly after noon, the weather would invariably 
thicken up in the mountains; and, even in the 
mornings, clouds would drift in between eight 
and nine o’clock from the San Juan River Valley. 
At no time was it possible to obtain cloudless 
views of the Naranjo-San Carlos Pass; but some 
photographs were made each day, and very good 
photographs of all other areas were obtained. On 
June 22, 1930, the San Juan Valley was completely 
overcast; so a flight was made to Liberia, Costa 
Rica, with two local Congressmen as passengers. 
After being royally received by the populace, 
photographs were made of the field and the city, 
and a return flight made to San José, all this 
before lunch. The flight was made at the urgent 
request of the President, who stated that the 
trip would have taken a week by road and boat. 

“Upon a telegraphic request, made by a com- 
mittee representing the citizens of Nuoga, the 
American Minister dispatched a flight to that city. 
Photographs were made; but it was not possible 
to land there. A letter of appreciation, mailed to 
the Minister the same day, reached the capital ten 
days later. The flight required one hour and 
twenty minutes each way. 

“I do not believe that any airplane has ever 
been over this area before, judging from the tone 
of the letter and the apparent enthusiasm of the 
crowd collected in the town awaiting our arrival. 
Immediately after our flight, the people of Nuoga 
started the construction of an adequate landing 
field. 

“The local newspapers in San José carried daily 
accounts of our flights. The four of us in the 
party were excellently entertained, and our ex- 
penses were paid by the Costa Rican Government. 
The Pan-American Airways station at Punta 
Arenas supplied us with gasoline and oil. 

“On June 26, 1930, after eleven days of activity, 
we returned to France Field via Punta Arenas, 
Costa Rica, and David, Panama.” 

Air Corps News. 


New Use for the Flash of Photoflash 


Pack1ne houses may use all of the pig except 
the squeal; but the new flash-lamp reflector de- 
signed by the Miller Company of Meriden, Conn., 
for use with Mazda Photoflash lamps, even uses 
the heat of one lamp to ignite the others. This new 
reflector, called the Fold-o-Flector, has only one 
lamp connected with the flashlight battery case; 
when more are needed, they are held in place 
near the center lamp by clips and ignited by the 
intense heat rays emitted by the electrically flashed 
lamp. This is the first reflector thus to utilise the 
heat generated by the burning aluminum foil 
within the lamp in this way. 

A very high efficiency is claimed for this new 
reflector, which is constructed of aluminum, with 
nickel-plated battery handle. The Fold-o-Flector, 
as its name implies, folds to a convenient pocket 
size, and may be easily carried about. The entire 
unit, because of its aluminum construction, is very 
light and easily handled. 


Interesting Du Pont Exhibit 


Tue chemistry of photography was the subject 
of an interesting educational display at the Du 
Pont Exhibit in Atlantic City. The specific appli- 
cation of the work was based on the handling of 
photographs for newspaper reproduction, and it 
told the story of the photograph from the snap- 
shot to the newspaper stage. It was portrayed by 
means of eight steps, including the negatives, 
prints, half-tone negatives, finished newspaper 
half-tones, proofs, matrix for casting metal, final 
metal printing surface, and the newspaper re- 
production. Chemicals which entered into the de- 
velopment and finishing processes were also in- 
cluded. The display was arranged through the co- 
operation of the Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
and the Grasselli Chemical Company. 


The Science and Practice of 
Photographic Printing 


Tue third edition of this well-known reference 
book by Lloyd I. Snodgrass has just been an- 
nounced by the Falk Publishing Company of New 
York. The book is too well known among both 
amateur and professional photographers to need 
a lengthy description. It is recognised as the most 
complete and authoritative work ever published 
upon the subject of photographic printing. 

In the revision of the present edition, all obsolete 
methods and references have been eliminated and 
many new ideas have been incorporated. The il- 
lustrations also have been revised, old ones re- 
moved, and their places taken by more recent 
ones. The new volume is considerably larger than 
the second edition, and the great amount of new 
material makes it desirable even to those who 
possess copies of the first or second editions. 

The new edition has been adopted as a supple- 
mentary text by the New York Institute of Photo- 
graphy, 10 West 33d Street, New York City. The 
book is printed from large, easily read type upon 
soft book paper which has a non-glare surface. 
It is profusely illustrated, contains an exhaustive 
index, and is attractively bound in red-grained 
vellum with full gold stamping. 
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New Leitz Pamphlet No. 1194 


Rererence has been made elsewhere in this 
issue to the new Leica Stereoly attachment, which 
converts the well-known Leica camera into an 
efficient stereo-equipment. Obviously, this an- 
nouncement will stimulate great interest, and, to 
meet the large number of anticipated inquiries, 
E. Leitz, Inc., 60 East 10th Street, New York City, 
has prepared a new pamphlet, No. 1194, which 
describes the entire equipment and how to use it. 
We have been privileged to see an advanced proof 
of this pamphlet, and we know that it will prove 
to be extremely interesting to all those who are 
interested in stereoscopic photography, and es- 
pecially this newest development, which reduces 
stereo work to great simplicity and convenience. 
Requests for this new pamphlet will receive 
prompt attention, and we suggest that our readers 
obtain a copy without delay. 


Special Filmo Camera Model for 
Golf Pictures 


A speciaL model Filmo movie camera for mak- 
ing golf pictures for instructional purposes is 
announced by the Bell & Howell Company. This 
camera, which is known as Filmo 70-DB, has 
seven speeds—8, 12, 16, 24, 32, 48, and 64 frames 
per second—and is the same as Filmo Camera 
70-D, except that it has a shutter opening of 110 
degrees instead of 216. 

The advantage of this new Filmo model lies in 
the fact that normal speed and slow-motion golf 
pictures can be made with the same camera. In 
teaching golf hy motion-pictures, it is essential 
that the golf stroke be photographed by slow 
motion in order to analyse a stroke properly and 
determine just what are the good and bad points. 
It is also highly important that shots of a player 
in action should be made at the normal speed of 
16 frames per second in order to see his plays as 
they ordinarily appear. Other speeds, such as 8, 
24, etc., are desirable for certain special purposes, 
but normal and slow-motion pictures are of prime 
importance. 

For slow-motion analysis a speed of 64 frames 
with the ordinary Filmo 70-D shutter opening of 216 
degrees is entirely satisfactory, except that pic- 
tures made at the bottom of the stroke when the 
club is moving rapidly tend to blur. The new 
Filmo model entirely overcomes this. The 110- 
degree shutter opening “stops” the action of the 
golf stroke with the clearness of a slow-motion cam- 
era making 128 pictures a second. A special model 
Filmo camera is available which makes pictures 
at 128 speed only, but does not make pictures at 
normal speed. The new 70-DB Filmo, by making 
it possible to take both slow and normal speed 
pictures with the same camera, renders it un- 
necessary to use two different cameras. 

The new model Filmo at 64 speed uses only 
half the film employed when pictures are made 
at 128 frames, and any unusual light-requirements, 
due to cutting down the shutter opening, can be 
easily taken care of by employing the new super- 
sensitive film, although ordinarily this new film 
will not be necessary. 

When using the 70-DB Filmo at 64 speed on 
a bright sunny day during the summer months, 


between the hours of 9 a.m. and 4 p.m., the lens 
can be set at F/4 with regular panchromatic film 
and at F/5.5 with supersensitive panchromatic 
film. On a bright cloudy day in summer, at the 
above hours, the lens can be set at F/3.5 with 
regular panchromatic film and at F/4 with super- 
sensitive panchromatic film. 

The price of the new golf model Filmo is the 
same as the 70-D. Anyone who already has a 
70-D can have the 110-degree shutter installed at 
small cost. 


By Way of Experiment 


Wirn all due respect for the claims of the 
manufacturers of Photoflash Lamps, we decided 
to do some experimenting on our own account. We 
had read that the flash was approximately 1/50 
of a second and that it was possible to photograph 
groups without much regard as to whether indi- 
vidual members moved or not. One evening during 
our recent tour of military duty at Fort McKinley, 
Portland, Maine, an entertainment was given in 
the large balloon hangar of the post. Several 
hundred officers and men, with their guests, were 
seated around the stage. Just as the footlights 
were turned on for the first number on the pro- 
gram and the audience was all anticipation, we 
pointed our Miller reflector and three Photoflash 
Lamps from the stage at the upturned faces amid 
a spontaneous uproar of clapping and whistles. 
This was not on the program, and each face 
registered surprise and expectancy, and some of 
the ladies hastily covered their ears. We made the 
flash, and with our camera hurriedly left the 
stage so that the entertainment might begin. A 
half-hour later we rejoiced in being able to view 
a very interesting negative. Every face in the 
path of the flash was clear—and what a study 
in expression! Virtually every human emotion 
seemed to be registered in these upturned faces. 
Indeed, the speed of the Photoflash Lamps had 
been sufficient to stop all motion and to catch 
the very thing which made the picture of interest. 
What is more, there was no smoke, noise, or 
danger to stage setting. Altogether, we were con- 
vineed, and we thoroughly enjoyed the experiment. 

Not very long ago a friend brought us a print 
and said that the negative was lost, and would 
we see about making a copy and then an en- 
largement. It occurred to us that it would be 
interesting to try a Photoflash Lamp as the 
source of illumination for the copying. We 
mounted the print on a board, focused the camera 
carefully, stopped the lens to F/11, used one 
Photoflash Lamp in a small reflector, and obtained 
an excellent negative with plenty of detail and 
contrast. The subsequent 8 x 10 enlargement de- 
lighted my friend, and we were rather proud of 
it ourselves. Doubtless there are many other little 
experiments which may be made with Photoflash 
Lamps which will add to the pleasure and interest 
of photography. The two we have mentioned are 
just by way of suggestion, and we hope our 
readers will discover others for themselves. 


& 


Arter all, there is but one race—humanity. 
Georce Moore. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us 
at the lowest market-prices. Send for our list 
of approved books. 


How to Make En arcements, by Frank R. Frap- 
rie and Arthur Hammond, No. 5, Practical 
Photography, 34th thousand, revised and en- 
larged. 96 Pages, 11 diagrams and tables. Price, 
paper, 40 cents. Boston: American Photographic 
Publishing Company. 

The new edition of this excellent number in the 
Practical Photography series is most timely. Al- 
though earlier editions have been very practical 
and helpful, yet changes and improvements in en- 
larging apparatus have come along so rapidly that 
no textbook could be expected to keep up-to-date 
unless it were published at monthly intervals. This 
latest edition of “How to Make Enlargements” 
includes diagrams, tables, and information which 
will enable the reader to use virtually any of the 
enlarging equipment now on the market. In addi- 
tion to setting down the principles of enlarging, 
and likewise a description of equipment, the text 
continues to show how paper negatives may be 
made, soft-focus effects can be obtained, and it 
also points out many of the so-called “tricks of 
the trade”, such as dodging, vignetting, composite 
printing, printing through cloth, and other special 
methods. In short, the reader will obtain from 
this excellent little textbook the essential informa- 
tion which will enable him to make enlargements 
successfully. We believe that this new edition will 
find an immediate welcome among a large number 
of amateur and professional workers who are using 
small cameras and making large prints. 


Tue Tecuniqve or Coton PHotocrapnuy, by Frank 
R. Newens, F.R.P.S. 106 Pages, diagrams, color 
plates, and tables. Price, cloth, $2.00. Boston: 
American Photographic Publishing Company. 
Perhaps at no time since the beginning of photo- 

graphy has there been greater interest in color 

photography than at present. Even those who do 
not make pictures themselves have been interested 
in the subject through the appearance of color 
in motion-picture productions. Then, too, color 
has become an important factor in commercial life. 
Automobiles, refrigerators, stoves, typewriters, and 
even kitchen utensils, to mention but a few articles, 
may now be obtained in a variety of colors. It is, 
therefore, but natural that amateur and profes- 
sional photographers should feel this influence of 
color and be eager to make their own pictures in 
natural color. Like all important progress in sci- 
ence or art, color photography has been going 
through the experimental stage, and, in fact, it is 
still a problem with which many of the leading 
chemists of the world are struggling. However, 
color photography has been perfected to the point 
where satisfactory results may now be considered 


fairly certain, provided instructions are followed. 
There are several processes which Mr. Newens 
describes in detail, after giving the reader a very 
clear and interesting résumé of the history and 
principles of color photography. All the well- 
known processes are described, even the com- 
paratively new Finlay Process, which is being used 
successfully by The National Geographic Magazine 
in its color pages. For those who are sincerely 
interested in the subject and are willing to devote 
time and effort to the mastery of color photo- 
graphy, Mr. Newens’ new book will be found to 
be of immediate practical value. Mr. Newens has 
kept in mind the average photographer and he 
has tried to answer the questions which average 
persons would ask. We believe that he has 
succeeded. 


Dire Praxis per FarBENPHOTOGRAPHIE, by Dr. 
Ernst Konig. 5th Edition. Revised and expanded 
by Dr. Kurt Jacobsohn. 246 Pages. 24 Illustra- 
tions and 4 color reproductions. Price, cloth, 12 
marks. Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, 
Berlin, 1930. 


The range of the work is made evident by a 
list of the subjects covered in the various 
divisions: 

Part I: Physical, physiological, 
graphic bases of color photography. 

Part II: Three-color methods, theories, develop- 
ment, subtractive and additive synthesis, negative 
and positive processes, bi-packs and tri-packs. 

Part III: Present-day color-plate methods, dark- 
room lighting, plate manipulations, artificial light 
exposure, hypersensitising, stereo and micro 
subjects. 

Part IV: Color cinematography, optical sys- 
tems, two-color films, Kodacolor process. 

Dr. Jacobsohn is to be congratulated in his as- 
sembly and presentation of the dozen or so proc- 
esses that are most favorable and for which the 
necessary materials are commercially available. 
Directions for working are lucid, and formule 
for the various filters, developers, and sensitisers 
are supplied in abundance. 

The Pinatype and the Jos-Pe Color Positive 
Paper Processes are given in great detail and 
should be of especially great interest to American 
readers, as these have not been featured to any 
extent in our photo magazines. 


and _ photo- 


Peter SCHERRER. 


XXVe Saton Inrernationat pv’Art PuHoro- 
GRAPHIQUE DE Paris 1930, edited by Braun & 
Cie. 11 Pages text matter, 48 photogravure 
reproductions. Price, paper, $3.50. Paris: Braun 
& Cie. 

The Société Fran¢aise de Photographie have 
presented a review of their 25th International 
Salon and the result is a very impressive photo- 
graphic annual. The text matter includes a criti- 
cism in French of the Salon by Monsieur Louis 
Mirande. The photogravure illustrations are re- 
productions of the prints exhibited at the Salon 
and represent the best pictorial efforts from all 
parts of the world, and include a variety of sub- 
jects. This annual is up to the usual high stand- 
ard of the Société Francaise de Photographie and 
will be enjoyed by all who appreciate the best 
in photography. 
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WHAT’S NEW? 


gr A department reserved exclusively for the announcement and description 
\) of new photographic goods and services. 





New Leica Stereo Attachment 


Many new photographic thrills can now be ex- 
perienced in three-dimensional form when using 
the new Stereoly attachment for the Leica camera 
and viewing the positives in the Leica Stereo 
Viewer. Here is an attachment which will greatly 
extend the applications of the Universal Leica 
Camera which is now in constant use for every 
photographic purpose. This new stereo attach- 
ment will undoubtedly revolutionise the art of 
stereoscopic photography because of its conven- 
ience and simplicity. 

Heretofore the making of stereoscopic negatives 
required special cameras, special printers for the 
transposition of the negatives, and the inconven- 
ience of not being able to photograph everything, 
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NEW LEICA STEREO ATTACHMENT 


including speed subjects, just as in ordinary 
photography. However, with the Stereoly attach- 
ment, which weighs only eight ounces, it is possible 
to use the Leica camera interchangeably for regular 
or stereoscopic photography. The pictures are 
photographed in transposed positions on the 
Leica double-frame negatives, thus giving two 
single-frame pictures of the same subject. 

For all types of professional, educational, or 
amateur work in presenting visual impressions of 
street-scenes, travel-subjects, animals, people at 
work or play, geological formations, medical sub- 
jects, and many other pictures, this new Leica 
stereo attachment will find immediate acceptance. 

The Leica stereo attachment is the only device 
which divides and transposes the two picture 
halves independent of the opening of the lens- 
diaphragm. This is accomplished by a twofold use 
of the border of the total reflection on two-prism 





surfaces. It is even possible to utilise all the 
optical qualities and characteristics of the ob- 
jectives when making Leica stereo negatives under 
bad light-conditions, close-up views, or for time 
exposures and small diaphragm stops. The ex- 
posure time is practically the same with or with- 
out the attachment in place on the Leica camera. 

This new stereo attachment will fit either the 
Model A or C Leica cameras equipped with the 
50-millimeter Elmar or the 50-millimeter Hektor 
F/2.5 lenses. The attachment is fastened in front 
of the Leica objective by means of a special 
bracket which is quickly placed in position or re- 
moved in a moment. 

Contact stereo positives can be made quickly 
with the regular Leica positive printer without 
any transposing of the negatives. If preferred, 
the Leica stereo negatives can be enlarged in the 
Leica enlarger for use in larger transparency 
viewers or for opaque stereo viewers. 

A stereoscopic picture always retains its great- 
est plastic effect when viewed as a transparency. 
The Leica stereo observation apparatus has been 
especially designed to magnify as well as provide 
for viewing the transparencies under the most 
favorable conditions. Long Leica stereo film strips 
can be used in this special viewer or, if preferred, 
the stereo positives can be mounted between glass 
plates and used separately in the viewer. 

Many Leica camera owners and others inter- 
ested in stereoscopic photography, will now be 
able to make stereo pictures under ideal photo- 
graphic conditions, when using this new Leica 
attachment. Everyone interested in stereo photo- 
graphy should write to E. Leitz, Inc., 60 East 
10th Street, New York, N.Y., for a copy of Book- 
let No. 1194, “Stereoscopic Photography With the 
Leica Camera”. This publication will be sent with- 
out charge to anyone interested in the new Leica 
stereo attachment. 


Unique Speed Indicator 


Sprep determination and control is an absolutely 
essential factor in talking motion-picture reproduc- 
{ion. Incorrect or inconsistent speed would 
naturally prove fatal to good reproduction. 

On the animatophone 16-Millimeter Talking 
Projector, manufactured by Victor Animatograph 
Corporation, Davenport, Iowa, a very clever 
method is employed for determining the proper 
operating speed for either 33 1/3 or 78 R. P. M. 
Records. A small prism is located at the left of 
the animatophone speed lever. When the projector 
is operating at the exact speed for which the speed 
lever is set, the governor blade falls into a posi- 
tion that permits only a narrow pulsating slit 
of light to penetrate the prism. At any other than 
the correct, speed, the position of the governor 
blade either permits light to fall over the entire 
surface of the prism or closes entirely. This speed 
adjustment need, of course, be made only when 
the animatophone is first set up for operation. 
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The operating speeds of the animatophone are 
automatically controlled. 

A film speed of 24 pictures per second is re- 
quired for 331/3 R. P. M. Records; 20.8 pictures 
for 78 R. P. M. Records; and 16 pictures for 
silent films. By means of the animatophone Speed 
Lever, the mechanism may be adjusted for each 
of these essential speeds. 

An entirely new idea in the way of speed gov- 
ernors is employed. This is a simple electro- 
pneumatic device consisting of a metal blade or 
vane, against which air is forced from the cooling 
fan. Any variation in the air pressure causes the 
blade to function in such a manner as to make or 
break the electrical contact. This provides perfect 
uniformity of speed, regardless of fluctuations in 
the line current. 


New B. & L. Raytar Lenses Ready 


A wew folder describes the Raytar motion- 
picture lens which has been placed on the market 
by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 635 St. 
Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. This new lens is the 
result of exhaustive research work under the 
direction of W. B. Rayton, director of the Bausch 
& Lomb Scientific Bureau. The folder announces 
that a complete line of these lenses is now ready, 
and they have been fully tried and tested to meet 
the requirements of modern amateur and profes- 
sional kinematography. It is said that these 
lenses offer extremely sharp definition and positive 
focus. They are fully corrected for use with all 
forms of artificial illumination in connection with 
orthochromatic, panchromatic, and high-speed 
films. The glass used in these lenses will not tar- 
nish or discolor. The new folder will be sent 
promptly upon application to the manufacturers. 


The New Pupille and Ranca Cameras 


Dvurine recent months the photographic public 
has become greatly interested in the new models 
of so-called miniature precision cameras. The well- 
knewn camera designer, Dr. Nagel, has produced 
two models which are now being offered to dis- 
criminating photographers by Hugo Meyer & 
Company, 245 West 55th Street, New York City. 
The Pupille offers a number of advantages in this 
field of the small precision camera. The Ranca is 
similar in appearance, but its equipment is such 
that it may be sold at a more moderate price 
than the Pupille. These cameras use the popular, 
easily obtainable 154 x 2% vest-pocket film. How- 
ever, instead of making only eight pictures on this 
film, these cameras make sixteen negatives. The 
light weight, compactness, and remarkable lens- 
and-shutter equipment offer a combination which 
cannot fail to interest all those who are looking 
for the smallest possible camera and the greatest 
possible efficiency. An interesting folder is now 
available and will be sent promptly upon applica- 
tion to Hugo Meyer & Company. 


New Descriptive Matter 


Space is too limited to describe new equipment 
in detail. We know that our readers will find it 
of interest and to their advantage to write for 
the latest descriptive matter. 


The New Cameo-Ultrix 


Ir would seem that no sooner is one new camera 
announced than another makes its appearance. A 
number of the leading camera manufacturers have 
realised the possibilities of the small high-grade 
precision camera, and one by one have produced 





NEW CAMEO-—ULTRIX 


models at different prices and with a selection of 
lenses. One of the latest is the Cameo-Ultrix, 
which is being introduced by Herbert & Huesgen 
Company, 18 East 42d Street, New York City. An 
interesting folder is now ready for distribution 
and may be obtained upon application. One of 
the features of the Cameo-Ultrix is that it has no 
bellows. Instead there is a two-section metal barrel 
which opens to infinity by one quick turn of the 
focusing mount, bringing the lens into action very 
rapidly. This focusing device permits pictures to 
be made as close as one and one-half feet. The 
‘amera makes eight 15% x 24% vest-pocket pictures. 

{n connection with this camera, the Cameo- 
Luminax enlarger has been designed specifically 
for the enlargement of negatives made with the 
Cameo-Ultrix camera. This enlarger utilises the 
camera itself to make the enlargement and insures 
clear prints from the small vest-pocket negatives. 





CAMEO-LUMINAX ENLARGER 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, F.R.P.S. 








Films as a Means of Education 


Hunpreps of thousands of dollars and the ut- 
most activity of a limited group of people have 
been expended within the past decade in an effort 
to produce films which can be used for teaching 
purposes. The Eastman Kodak Company, the 
QRS-DeVry Corporation, and Ufa have con- 
tributed valuable service through the introduction 
of their educational series; but despite all of this, 
the truly instructional film remains to be 
produced ! 

The school films which have been produced up 
to the present time are films which should be used 
as an encyclopedia is used—that is as a reference, 
as something to be used as a supplement to the 
printed textbook. Again and again there comes 
into the mind that oft-repeated saying of the 
Chinese sage, “One picture is worth a thousand 
words!” yet our texts still contain millions of 
words and we have only a pitifully small amount 
of pictorial, genuine instruction. 

The school film, which will come sooner or 
later, must supplant the textbook! This seems like 
an idle dream. But consider. In scientific schools 
we have the textbook relegated to a secondary 
place. The actual instruction is given in the labora- 
tory by two means—first by actual demonstration, 
and second by the student doing the work for him- 
self. This is real instruction. The events, the minor 
incidents even, of the laboratory will remain in 
the minds of the student long after the study and 
recitation have been forgotten. Would you will- 
ingly submit to even a minor operation at the 
hands of a surgeon whose only knowledge of 
anatomy had been gained from textbooks? No, 
you want one who received his training at the dis- 
section table. 

There is not an experiment, not a demonstra- 
tion that is held in the laboratory, which cannot 
be better demonstrated by the medium of the 
films. Better? Exactly! 

Consider the laboratory. It is a place of action! 
It is a place of consecutive action! And—too 
often—it is a place of obscure action! Suppose 
we have a solution of silver nitrate, and into this 
we pour a solution of common table salt. Imme- 
diately there appears a cloudy substance or pre- 
cipitate within the mixture! We tell the student 
that this is silver chloride, and we write out for 
him the formula. After repeated -work in the 
laboratory this will come to mean something more 
or less tangible, usually less! But suppose we have 
this extremely simple experiment produced upon 
one half of a frame, and in the other half we 
have an animated diagram. We see a group of 
diagrammatic molecules of silver nitrate. Into 
them is poured a group of molecules of sodium 
chloride. We see upon the screen the silver leave 
the silver nitrate and the chloride leave the sodium 
chloride. They combine and sink to the bottom 
of the frame combined as silver nitrate! Not one 
student in a hundred will forget this, because he 


is not trying to associate a group of letters with 
a milky cloud—he has seen what is taking place! 

Again, suppose a solution of a salt is being 
evaporated. The student places the solution in an 
evaporating dish and gently heats it. The water 
dries up and leaves behind it crystals within the 
dish. The student is told that the salts crystallise, 
but to him this means nothing more than he has 
seen. He has no more idea of the process of 
crystallisation than he had before entering the 
laboratory. The time-condensation camera _ will 
show him a process which for abstract beauty has 
few rivals—the actual growth of the crystal like 
a living thing! Once seen, this is also a process 
never to be forgotten! It is a pity that students 
in our scientific training schools live midst marvels 
and beauties beyond imagination and pass through 
their training without actually being aware of 
these things! Their training is largely mathe- 
matical, either actually or in spirit. Mechanical 
attitudes may only create mechanical concepts! 
Mathematics itself is a subject of stupendous 
portent and of great beauty, but the mathematics 
of the mechanical student remains mechanical and 
of itself is lost! 

We might go on to an unlimited degree; but 
the examples given should suffice to demonstrate 
the truth of the assertion that the film should 
supplant the textbook; for by the medium of the 
films, and the films alone, may the student be 
taught the true inwardness of the subject he 
studies. 

There is no reasonable doubt that a four-year 
course of carefully prepared film instruction would 
turn out graduates prepared, at the time of their 
graduation, to take up work heretofore reserved 
for those whose research experience has been of 
several years’ duration. 

Under the present system, the instruction is 
merely a foundation upon which may be built a 
structure of experience. Only repeated experience 
brings to the student the knowledge of this true 
inwardness of things—which the films can give in 
the schools! 

There is a future for instructional films which 
can hardly be comprehended at this time; but such 
films cannot ever be prepared by the teamwork 
of a group; they must be made under the super- 
vision of a single individual who combines peda- 
gogical knowledge, training, and experience, a 
thorough knowledge of motion-picture technique, 
and complete familiarity with the subject being 
filmed! A large order? True, but necessary before 
we shall attain the ultimate. 


Aimless Shots 


Dw vou ever shoot at the traps, unon the range 
or in the field? No matter how expert you mav 
have become at snap-shooting, you only reached 
that stage of perfection in gun-vointing after long 
and conscientious practice with careful sighting. 
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But just exchange the gun for a camera, and all 
care and thought apparently fly into outer space! 

Of course, unless treated with the utmost neg- 
lect of bare essentials, the camera will get some- 
thing; but just because you won’t have to pay for 
a cow when you thought to bag a rabbit, don’t let 
this fact make you careless! Aim your camera as 
carefully as you would your gun. You are after 
some one thing definitely—get it! 

Unfortunately, the aiming of the gun is com- 
paratively easy. We have a definite, concrete ob- 
ject which we want to perforate with a bullet or 
charge .of shot. We do or we don’t, and there is 
no question as to the result. With the camera, we 
have a far more complex objective, and one which 
is a challenge to cultured intelligence. We want 
to capture an idea, a thought, a mood—capture 
and record it through the symbolism of animate 
nature so unmistakably that others, seeing our 
record, will have no difficulty in interpreting the 
message we seek to give. All of this means not 
merely the successful photography of some object, 
but we must also consider the manner in which 
this object is photographed—the direction of light 
fall, the character of the background, the action 
of the object itself, and innumerable other points, 
all of which contribute to the success—or other- 
wise—of our attempt. 

Whether or not we follow the dictates of pic- 
torial composition is of lesser moment; in fact, 
very few amateurs or professionals have mastered 
the intricacies of dynamic composition of moving 
masses. Of course, the more elementary principles 
of pictorial composition may be followed. There 
should be only one object of principal interest 
in the picture; other objects should be held de- 
cidedly subservient in interest and prominence to 
this one object. It must be remembered that prox- 
imity to the lens will give an unimportant object 
prominence through size only. If the object is 
moving across the screen, space enough for motion 
should be allowed without the necessity of moving 
the camera to follow this motion. The principal 
object should not be exactly centered, but prefer- 
ably decentered in a diagonal direction. If pos- 
sible, balance may be introduced and, in short, 
the kindergarten principles of composition may be 
introduced without difficulty. 

However, the most important factor, the “aim” 
of which we were speaking, is the plan around 
which the film-story is to be built. 

In this connection, may I suggest that each one 
of you write to the Eastman Kodak Company for 
their excellent booklet “Your First Fifty Films”. 
This booklet, if read carefully, cannot help but 
improve your films; and conscientious study of its 
little scenarios will serve to inculcate the prin- 
ciples of motion-picture continuity and teach you 
that this is not some dark and deep mystery, con- 
nected with technical scenario writing, but merely 
the common-sense application of logical sequence. 


A motion-picture scenario is a highly technical 
literary composition, comparable in every way to 
a play for stage performance, but far more de- 
tailed. You are not advised nor expected to pre- 
pare such an elaborate plan of action. However, 
you have some idea of what you want to do, and 
no doubt you also have a rather definite idea of 
what you want to see upon the screen; but it is 
safe to say that you have not stopped to con- 
sciously imagine each scene in detail and in 
sequence. 


Get the idea of the entire film—that is, the 
actors and their action. Perhaps you may decide 
to make a film of “Mary Fishing for Crabs”. Now, 
before reading farther, just stop to definitely 
settle the picture that comes into your mind when 
reading this title. All set? Very well! Mary may 
be a baby three or four years old; a young girl; 
a young lady in her teens; a young matron; or 
she may be a fisherman’s daughter; the cook; a 
slender English girl, or a buxom colored nurse- 
maid. The action may be merely an excuse for 
making seashore shots of scenic beauty; it may 
show a child’s exuberance, dipp:ng and splashing 
with the long-handled net; or it may be a comic 
in which cook wades into the surf and “catches” 
a crab upon her toe. You, therefore, must decide 
the action. Will the film be pictorial, a shot for 
the family album, or a comic? Broad comedy may 
be introduced as “relief” in the most serious film; 
but if it is to have the proper spirit and avoid 
spoiling the film, it must be introduced properly 
and in the right place. 

So, with paper and pencil, sit down, and after 
deciding the general theme, the broad masses of 
the picture, start dividing into detail. After hav- 
ing decided upon the general details, or sequences, 
then start again and subdivide each of these into 
individual scenes. Try to imagine each scene—not 
in reality, but as it will appear upon the screen; 
then set down each bit of action and “business” 
as you think of it. 

Do not try to start by working out the finest 
detail from the start, or you will get lost before 
the plan is half done. Remember, the artist blocks 
his picture in before he starts working out detail, 
so tha’ in his concentration he will not distort the 
whole. You should work in the same way. 

Elaboration is not necessary. A dozen words 
will suffice for most of the scenes; but when it is 
done, you will have a definite idea to work out, 
and if you follow this plan you will have the raw 
material from which to make a real film. It will 
not be complete until it is titled and edited; but 
with a film properly begun by following a plan, 
these operations will be far simpler. 

If you will try just one film made according to 
plan, you will always make a practice of doing 
this regularly, and you will have found an “aim” 
which will soon make it possible for you to make 
a “bull’s eye” every time. 


Home Talkies Right at Hand 


“Home talkies are right at hand”, states J. H. 
McNabb, president of the Bell & Howell Company, 
“and soon all over the country people will be en- 
joying talking pictures in their own living rooms— 
an advance which has been attained much earlier 
than was anticipated by even the most sanguine”. 

“When the 16-millimeter talkie reproducer was 
first announced a little over a year ago”, says Mr. 
McNabb, “it was mournfully predicted that a long 
period must elapse before there would be avail- 
able a library of sound subjects for this type of 
reproduction which would be sufficiently large and 
varied to make home programs practical and 
enjoyable. 

“But already our company is offering over two 
hundred 16-millimeter sound subjects, and_ it 
has in sight approximately twenty-five releases 
monthly for the next twelve months. Of the sound 
subjects now listed, practically two-thirds are 
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especially suitable for home use, and the same 
percentage will undoubtedly obtain in the releases 
scheduled for the coming year.” 

A number of well-known producers, including 
Pathé, Universal, and Ufa, have been quick to see 
the possibilities of the home-talkie market, and 
have made professional subjects available for 16- 
millimeter sound reproduction, it is pointed out 
by Mr. McNabb. 

The Bell & Howard Company, in addition to a 
fine selection of Ufa educational talkies excellent 
for home showing, is announcing over twenty 
Grantland Rice Sportlights, fully as many Asop’s 
Fables subjects, and such features as “Barnum 
Was Right” and “The Leatherneck”—all, of course, 
for 16-millimeter sound reproduction. 

“A number of the progressive photographic re- 
tail dealers are already building up comprehensive 
sound libraries for renting to owners of home re- 
producers”, says Mr. McNabb, “and some dealers 
have even announced a rental plan by which 
people who are giving a social function at home 
can rent both reproducing outfit and subjects at a 
reasonable fee”. 

Talkies having to do with golf are bound to 
be especially popular for home use. Great interest 
is reported in “Par and Double Par”, a recent 
16-millimeter release in which the great Bobby 
Jones and other celebrities of the links are both 
seen and heard. 

The demand for 16-millimeter sound subjects, 
according to Mr. McNabb, has been much greater 
than was anticipated—all of which indicates that 
home talkies are “catching on”. 

Sixteen-millimeter sound subjects for home use 
have apparently not been made available in other 
languages as promptly as in English; but this 
matter will satisfactorily be taken care of before 
long. 

Along with the advance in the home-talkie situa- 
tion, there has been an extraordinary development 
in the use of 16-millimeter talking pictures for 
industrial and educational purposes. 


Treating the Sound Track at Splices 


Aw improved system of treating the sound track 
at splices—a system eliminating messy methods 
of painting and at the same time successfully 
silencing splice noise—has come out of the East- 
man Kodak Research Laboratories and onto the 
market. The new method was described to the 
industry more than a year ago; but production of 
the necessary “blooper patches”, and the simple 
block for applying them, has only recently made 
it applicable in processing laboratories and pro- 
jection rooms. 

The introduction of this equipment came as a 
result of many requests that followed the an- 
nouncement of the new patching process. The 
wide interest shown indicated to the Kodak Com- 
pany that expenditures involved in acquiring tools 
to make the patchers and the patches would be 
justified. 

The patching system obviates a condition in 
which imperfect painting of the sound track at 
splices frequently caused noises as objectionable 
as the extraneous sounds made by the reproducing 
system when an untreated patch went through. 


The older method caused more dissatisfaction in 
projection rooms than in laboratories, where 
skilled workers painting the sound track at hun- 
dreds of splices a day attained proficiency in the 
process. Even in the laboratories, however, it is 
believed that greater speed, together with assured 
accuracy, can be gained by use of the new patch- 
ing process. 

In seeking a solution to the problem, the East- 
man Kodak Research Laboratories first tried 
gummed paper, then decalcomania transfers, and 
then an opaque film material; but none of these 
materials for patches proved entirely satisfactory. 

The material finally adopted was a very thin, 
clear film base, coated with an emulsion and ex- 
posed and developed to produce opacity. The 
patches are five perforations long and they are 
cut in a shape designed to cover the sound track 
completely for a distance equal to the width of a 
standard splice but tapering away toward each 
extremity until the sound track is entirely ex- 
posed. When a properly mounted patch passes 
through the reproducer, the light reaching the 
photo-electric cell from the sound record is re- 
duced gradually to an insignificant intensity and 
so continues until the splice has passed, after 
which the light passing through the sound record 
gradually attains its original intensity. The re- 
sulting diminution of sound lasts not long enough 
to be perceptible. 

Mounting of a patch, after completion of a 
splice, is very similar to the process of splicing. 
Four pins on the patcher fit the film perforations 
so closely that pressure clips for holding the film in 
place are unnecessary. A single stroke of a camel’s- 
hair brush is sufficient to apply cement to the shiny 
side of a patch, which comes into contact with 
the shiny side of the film. Five seconds’ pressure 
with the pressure plate of the patcher is sufficient 
to permit drying of the cement. 


te 
Post-Graduate Work 


Daventer: “Yes, I’ve graduated, but now I 
must inform myself in psychology, philosophy, 
bibli—” 

Practical Mother: “Stop! I have arranged for 
you a thorough course in roastology, boilology, 
stitchology, darnology, patchology, and general 
domestic hustleology. Now get on your working 
clothesology.” Contact. 


Time to Investigate 


Orv GentiemMan (at swimming pool): “I say, 
attendant, what is about the longest a person 
has stayed under water?” 

Attendant: “Oh, about five minutes, sir.” 

Old Gentleman: “Well, there’s a man over there 
who’s easily broken the record. I’ve been timing 
him, and he’s been down seven minutes now.” 

Contact. 


Doctor, Help Yourself 


Mororist: “Hey, it’s pretty fortunate for you 
this happened in front of a doctor’s house.” 
Victim: “Yeah—but I’m the doctor!” 
Contact. 
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MAKE MOVIES 


IN ANY LIGHT 


WOLLENSAK 
CINE- 
VELCSTIGMAT 


f 1.5 





IVE times faster than £3.5, the Wollensak 

Cine-Velostigmat f 1.5 permits you to make 
well timed pictures on dull days, in the woods, 
interiors, in the evening. 


Giving microscopic sharpness to the minutest de- 
tails, its exceptional color corrections adapt it 
superbly to color work. Made in 1”’ and 2”” focus. 
Mountings to fit most all amateur movie cameras. 


I’ focus fI.5 . - . . . $50.00 
ge SS re 75.00 


Send for Free Catalog 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


666 Hudson Ave. Rochester, N.Y. 








mnt MEYDE 
$500 DIRECT VISION 
EXPOSURE 
METER .. 


Good Photogra phy, 
like genius, isth ere- 
sult of an infinite capa- 
city for taking pains. 
You must time your ex- 
posures accurately . 
and the simply opera- 
ted, Heyde Direct Vis- 
ion Exposure Meter will 
dothis for youmechan- 
ically and instantl 
and without any eb. 
fort on your part.. 
indoors or out 
doors. : 
















5 Cay FREE 
Trial Offer... 
Send Money Order 


and try this instrument 
at our expense. If not 
satisfactory, money 4 1 
will be cheerfully re- : 
funded. Fo e, 


HERBERT & hes one 


HUESGENCS: tog 








































NOVABROM 
The Ideal all around Enlarging 
Paper. Easy to use and supplied in 
all surfaces and in various degrees 
of contrast. 


WELLINGTON 


The Bromoil Expert’s choice 





Zeiss Lenses and Cameras 
Leica Cameras and Accessories 


ROLLEIFLEX 
The De Luxe Reflecting Camera 


Pinkham & Smith 
Company 


15 Bro_nfield St. 292 Boylston St. 














STOP GUESSING 
DISTANCE 


Heyde’s new model he, 
Distance Meter is a | 
necessity for all cam- 
eras having a focusing 
scale. 
This pocket Distance Me- 
ter, the accuracy of which 
is ‘absolutely guaranteed, 
is scaled from 4 feet to 
“infinity’’. 
Eliminates out-of-focus 
and blurred pictures. In- 
creases your photographic 
pleasures. 
PRICE $7.50 
Includes Leather 
Carrying Case 


**Special Free 5 
Day Trial Offer”’ 


Send Money Order and try 
this instrument at our ex- 
pense. If not satisfacto 
money will be aacdeily 
refunded. 

For sale at all Photographic 
Dealers or direct. 


HERBERT & HUESGEN CO. 


Sole United States Agents 








18 East 42nd Street » New York, N.Y. 














Puoto-Era Macazine the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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MEMORIAL TOWER 
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